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HOW TO BECOME A COURTIER. 


By ONE wu0 HAS DONE IT. 









Wext, it is one of the inevitable penalties of a much-coveted great- 
ness, but I confess that I am occasionally half inclined to throw up 
the business altogether. When I have a little time to spare—if, 
indeed, the assiduous smiles of Royalty ever permit that contingency 
to be realised—I shall put together a few ideas I have on the pros 
and cons of courtiership, and tell Knowles (name spelt quite cor- 
rectly, for I don’t mean Freddy) to have them licked into shape for 
his magazine, and published with the signature of ‘ Verax.’ Here 
Iwas looking forward to two or three days of comparative quiet, 
alter the toils of an exceptionally exhausting season. Quain told 
me my constitution absolutely required it; so I hurried off to my 
modest retreat in this remote county, and was beginning to feel quite 
Arcadian. But the fierce light which beats upon a throne wraps 
me in its consuming blaze. Royalty has a function a dozen miles 
off, and, after a grand visit of ceremony to the lord-lieutenant, pro- 
poses to pass a single night under my humble roof. Barely forty- 
eight hours before he will arrive, and all the preparations to be made 
in that impossibly short space. In town it is a different matter, | 
and when Royalty delights to honour one there, it is easy enough to 
gather together the requisite number of guests at a moment’s notice. 
“oreover, one feels that one is on duty then, and the spasmodically 
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diture it entails, are all in the day’s work. But here, nearly thre 

Q 
hundred miles away from London, what is to be done? I know 
that it is a signal token of the Royal favour, and I trust tha 
I am as grateful for it as I ought to be; but the thing cannot be 
done for less than a thousand pounds, and the sum is just now, with 
many of my farms unlet, and Gladstone and the rest of the Radical 
gang in power, a consideration. 

I am really half-ashamed of harbouring these weak and ». 
worthy thoughts. There is, I greatly fear, in this querulous tone, 
something that is not very far removed from positive disloyalty, 
Who am I that I should presume to think I can count upon calling 
any given period of five minutes my own? Who am I that J 
should dare to grudge my bottom dollar, if need be, to the illus. 
trious personage whose social creature lam? Is not the conscious. 
ness of all this sufficient to kill in one the old Adam of the m. 
regenerate and independent English commoner? I have wealth, 
but I have not wit; I have aspirations, but not abilities; I am 
a most ordinary person in every sense of the word; I should be an 
absolute nonentity were it not that my liege has deigned to lift up 
the light of his countenance upon me. And yet, when my spirit 
should be chanting a ‘ Magnificat,’ it is something very like a ‘ Nune 
dimittis’ which suggests itself to my lips. What would not hu- 
dreds and thousands of England’s heaviest plutocrats give to be in 
the same position as I am at the present moment! It is true that 
I have sacrificed all personal independence ; that in many important 
transactions of life I have ceased to be a free agent; that the social 
popularity which I have acquired is a delusion and an imposture; 
and that, were I to fall from the Royal favour, the friends of my 
bosom and the parasites of my table would turn and rend me. What 
matters it, so long as I display a right appreciation of the honours 
which have been bestowed upon me? My patron will not fail. I 
am a courtier amongst courtiers. I am the accepted model and 
type of the satellites whose privilege it is to minister to the whims 
and pleasures of a Royal master. I have eclipsed all my contem- 
poraries in those arts which win for subjects the favour of kings. 
Tam an example of personal servility and complaisance, exaggerated 
to dimensions that are really heroic. And yet I have suffered 
myself basely to entertain thoughts which are not those of grateful 
adoration to the author of my social fortunes. Let me punish my 
unruly temper by mentally grovelling in the dust. 

It has often occurred to me that there was a profound degree 0 
allegorical truth in the pathetic story that tells of the ager 
which the great and good Sir Walter Raleigh placed his 0 

embroidered Spanish cloak upon the ground, in order that his a 
mistress might not wet or soil her feet. Never, surely, can t 
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gomplished navigator, explorer, soldier, philosopher, have shown 
self in more knightly attitude. Raleigh in the act of discover- 
sg the potato, in smoking the first pipe of tobacco which ever 

med the air of Europe ; Raleigh in his cell in the Tower writing 
ys history of the world ; Raleigh at the scaffold—these may be fine 
images; but what are they in comparison with Raleigh the courtier 
sriting his Sovereign to tread upon his priceless mantle? It seems 
» me that the human mind is unable to conceive of a more nobly 
ispiring act. No one, I make bold to say, is in a fit condition 
w can be in a fair way of becoming a courtier who has not thoroughly 
msped the moral lesson which resides in what is, I trust, for Sir 
Walter’s sake, a strictly historic anecdote. Royalty has, perhaps, 
mown a little more exacting in its demands since the days of Eliza- 
beth. It is no longer satisfied to plant its feet upon your last new 
eat; it expects that you shall yield your entire body a causeway 
for it to tread upon—metaphorically, of course, I mean. The true 
wurtier makes a living and perpetual sacrifice of himself to the 
object of his idolatry. If Royalty bids him marry, he takes a wife ; 
ifRoyalty prefers that he should remain single, he mentally registers 
avow of celibacy. His friends are taken only from those whom 
Royalty approves. The intimacies of school, college, or military 
life are dropped immediately the Royal face begins to frown upon 
them. It is the same with personal prejudices, and even animosi- 
ties; Royalty seems to express a wish that you should take your 
=. and bitterly-detested foe to your bosom, and in an instant 
you do so. 

Ihave heard of kings and princes who made it their special and 
ticlusive business to encourage the great and good; of courts at 
Thich genius, illustrious achievements in some department of 
‘ulerprise—in war, science, statesmanship, art, literature—were 
lhe only passports to Royal favour. Happily we have risen supe- 
‘lor now to that régime of antiquated prejudice. Let me gay, for 
* encouragement of all those who would follow in my steps, that, 
obe a successful courtier, it is not necessary to be a famous soldier 
* Sailor, philosopher, poet, or politician. In fact, to speak the 
Hain truth, the fame which is won independently of the Court 
doe — goes against, than assists, the courtier. I have, 
hitere’ hown a Tory Prime Minister, whom I do not believe his 
ee enemies ever assailed on intellectual grounds, show himself 
ae master in the arts of courtiership. But he was an 
aca) and Nature had been unusually kind to him. On the 

and, though we do not attach much value to fame, notoriety 

: spend useful. If you have succeeded in extensively 
not of ‘a Some achievement by land or sea, if you are the hero, 

undred fights, but of a hundred music-halls, if anything 
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has occurred to make you a figure in society, if you have pro- 
duced anything in the nature of a sensation, if you are at all 
likely to qualify yourself for a niche in Madame Tussaud’s chambe 
of horrors or a grave in Westminster Abbey, you have but t 
manage matters properly, and you may very soon begin to bask jp 
the Royal favour. In fact directly you acquire a position in th 
photographer’s shop-window, there is open to you a possible career 
as a courtier. Perhaps you have been, hitherto, remarkable amonog 
your friends for a sturdy independence of mind, and a decidei 
brusquerie of bearing. You may have been known to declare that 
you were indifferent to the smiles of kings and princes. Yow 
name may have been prominently associated with Republican tenets: 
and you may have criticised somewhat sharply, on a semi-public 
occasion, the revival of the personal influence of the Crown. In 4 
word, if there was one individual less likely than another, figun- 
tively as well as literally, to don court-dress, it would have been 
pronounced your humble self. Suddenly the opportunity comes, 
and you appear to have lost your old identity. You have done 
something which has set the world talking. You have formed the 
subject of leading articles in the daily papers, or of questions in the 
House of Commons. You have discovered a new island in an 
unknown sea, when on an autumn yachting cruise. You have 
spent a couple of months with the Anthropophagi without being 
eaten by your hosts. You have walked a thousand miles in a thov- 
sand hours; or have swum across the Channel; or have done 
something which causes you to be a nine days’ wonder to the public; 
or have shown that you can grin through a horse-collar more comit- 
ally than any of your contemporaries. This is your chance. You 
are not really great or good or noble. Your reputation is of a very 
bubbly character indeed, and will be forgotten six weeks hence. But 
you are what is called a celebrity, and the next and natural thing for 
you is to become a courtier. . 
You have no idea how complete and how sudden a change wil 
be worked in you. Socially, you are almost unrecognisable. A 
single glimpse into the mysteries of the palace has been enough 0 
make you a different man. You have touched the hem of Royalty’ 
garment, and you are filled with sanguine visions of enrolment on the 
long list of Royalty’s friends. There is a tone of grave disapprovil 
in your voice when you protest against the ignorant conjectures ° 
which the Court and its doings are sometimes made the subject 
You find yourself denouncing the ignorance of the newspapers, 
correcting the ridiculously false impressions that these mendacious 
prints encourage. You know, as a matter of fact, that such ie 
such are not really the sentiments which inspire Royal wea 
Royalty, you have the best reason for saying, does not medi 
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assing three weeks this autumn in Patagonia. There is no truth 
shatever in the report that a certain Royal personage has suggested 
» the Prime Minister that a peerage might, with much propriety, 
ye conferred upon an accomplished vocalist. It is, you have 
uithority to say, altogether foreign to the nature of English Royalty 
to ignore the value of the applied sciences, and you think that it is 
oly right to inform your friends that you are in the habit of meet- 
ing a group of the most exalted individuals in the realm at certain 
sverely-learned gatherings which are held weekly, for the discussion 
of the nebular hypothesis and other cognate topics. 

I can imagine no more wholesome kind of discipline for some of 
those who esteem themselves the great and famous ones of the earth 
than an accurate knowledge of the consideration in which they are 
really held by Royalty. To Royalty there seems no other centre 
and pivot of existence possible than Royalty itself. It hears much 
talk of greatness and distinction, of influence and power, of heroism 
and nobility. It is girt round, if it wishes so to be, by men 
whose names will live in national annals—by ministers of state, 
by field-marshals, by eminent historians, and by deathless bards. 
But after all these men are but the shadows and the pale reflections 
of greatness. What are the power and prestige of any one of them 
—in the eyes of Royalty—with those of Royalty itself? One might 
as well talk of ten thousand a year as wealth to the head of the 
house of Rothschild. Royalty is in fact the arbiter and creator of 
greatness. Common mortals may do and dare, may win battles, 
explore seas, traverse continents, write books—just as they may 
dance breakdowns, sing comic songs, or win the laurels of Hurling- 
ham. It is really all one to Royalty. The deed is accomplished, but 
it is not magnified into fame till the doer is the recipient of Court 
favour; and when that favour has been forthcoming, it matters not 
a button whether the happy individual is a broad-browed philosopher 
or a circus clown. 

It is much to be wished that all who are desirous of emulating 
the success I have myself achieved in the career of courtiership should 
bear these cardinal truths in mind. They may not be agreeable, 
but they are very sound and very wholesome, and they will spare in 
the long-run a great deal of chagrin and disappointment. The 
monarchs of this earth are, we know, patterns and mirrors of an 
ites which, as my friend the Home Secretary piously said, when 
: We speaking of the assistance which he hoped to find in the 

‘scharge of his official duties at Whitehall, is not of this earth. 


Is it, therefore, wonderful that they should magnify their divine 


— ’—that they should regard the gratification of their 
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aS @ paramount social law, and that fame should be 
n idle sound unless they have sealed it with the stamp of 
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their Royal approval? I have heard it said, and I haye listened 
to the remark with extreme impatience, that kings and princes are 
apt to be exacting and unreasonable. Exacting they may be: un. 
reasonable they are not. They are strictly reasonable ; their demands 
and their demeanour are the embodiments of logical law. Ifa human 
being—I suppose it must be admitted that Royalty, though of celes. 
tial origin, is in its development human after all—is brought up to 
believe that the world exists for him, and that from him there ig no 
appeal, it is ridiculous to apply to him such epithets as capricious 
and irrational. His caprice and desire are in themselves reagons— 
the only reasons which he has been taught to recognise. He knows 
from experience that if he were to carry this principle too far into the 
public life of the nation, he might get into trouble ; but he indemzi. 
fies himself for his curtailment of authority there by extending and 
intensifying his sway in what may be called by comparison his private 
circle. He advances now no open claim to political supremacy ; he 
is satisfied with his unchallenged social ascendency, and he knows 
that this cannot exist apart from some exercise of political power. 
These are some of the rudimentary principles of the science of 
courtiership. The first thing, as I have endeavoured to explain, is 
to understand thoroughly the point of view of the master whom you 
aspire to serve. Recollect that in his opinion all kinds and con- 
ditions of men, all varieties of achievement, are, with certain obvious 
reservations, pretty nearly equal till he condescends to signalise 
one of them by his own personal notice. Here, in the opinion of 
Royalty and Royalty’s satellites, is the beginning of greatness. 
With respect to certain of its functions, Royalty has before now 
been likened to the Teucrian shepherd; but Paris had only to 
adjudicate upon the rival attractions of three ladies. The task 
of the creator is far higher than that of the critic. It is Royalty’s 
business now, not only to decide between emulous beauties, but 
to invent and to manufacture beauty. The matron who bears the 
hall-mark of Royal approval knows well that she need not consult 
her mirror with anxious misgiving. Her calling and election are 
sure. She may not conform to the classical conditions of love- 
liness; she may not reproduce any of those types of fascination 
which live on canvas and have been immortalised in song; she may 
have had the reputation among her friends of a rather plain sort of 
person. What has all this to do with it? Royalty knows what it 
is about; Royalty deigns to observe the blushing dame. ‘ Let there 
be beauty,’ exclaims the princely voice, and there is beauty. — 
Royalty is almost uniformly infallible in its adaptation of 
means to ends. It selects the instruments for the purpose _ 
it intends to carry out with miraculous accuracy and care, 0 ' 
haply it finds that it has committed a mistake, it discards them 
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rith pitiless promptitude. From time to time it becomes known 
that Royalty has chosen for itself a new favourite, and an 
announcement appears that some accomplished or eminent per- 
sonage of the day has dined at the Royaltable. We are told respect- 
fally to recognise another instance of the public-spirited sympathy 
of princes—a fresh and most laudable proof of the quickness with 
rhich the Royal eye discovers the chief man of the generation, 
and with which he condescends to indorse the popular verdict. 
That of course is true; but the patronage of Royalty means some- 
thing more exalted and noble even than this. No idlers are 
allowed in the Royal vineyard ; and when princes make new friends 
it is because they require new agents of the princely will. In all 
this, what I would wish the world to see is not so much the un- 
reasonableness of Royalty as a just rebuke to the self-conceit of 
courtiers. I hold it, after some experience, to be an unqualified 
advantage to this country that there should be an institution the 
representatives of which acknowledge-no greatness or desirableness 
save in themselves, and have no other object in life than the promo- 
tion of their own convenience and dignity. Let a man who esteems 
himself to be something, who is conscious of great services rendered 
and of mighty deeds performed, and who on this account is disposed 
to assume an air of mighty importance, enter the lists of courtiership. 
His future promotion, even the maintenance of the place he has 
won, will be altogether apart from retrospective considerations. He 
will be taken for what he is: retained if he is useful, dismissed if he 
is useless. : 

Let me conclude these observations with a few instances of 
my meaning. It was generally supposed that Cracksides, who 
achieved a surprising popularity in illustrious circles, because he ful- 
filled the double purpose of buffoon and butt, because he was flunkey, 
merryandrew, clown, and pantaloon in one, would bask to the end 
of his days in the sunshine of Royal favour, and that even when he 
became stupid he would be retained on the establishment in con- 
sideration of past services. Cracksides, in my opinion, acted a 
foolish part. He believed he was a statesman, an administrator, and 
Heaven knows what else. He went into Parliament; and when his 
party were about to quit office was appointed governor of the Yellow- 
Jack Islands. The climate did not suit him, and he returned home 
after & nine months’ absence in broken health, and with a certain 
are of manner which was newto him. He was indisputably an 
she ‘ - he had the audacity to consider himself what it is fashion- 
wee ay a " personage’ into the bargain. Whatever Cracksides 
ue _ might think he was, society only recognised in him a 
“an ore. He actually had the impudence to think that Royalty 

stand this sort of thing. He posed rather as political philo- 
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sopher than as Court droll, and talked about constitutions instead 
of asking racy conundrums. He no longer saw the fun of haying 
cobbler’s wax put into his boots and ink into his shower-bath. He 
had indeed a public reputation, and had by his courage and address pre- 
vented a serious rising in the Yellowjack Islands during his brief 
period of governorship. But what was that to Royalty? Crack. 
side’s mission in life was to set the table in a roar. He had 
declined to do this; and Royalty read him, in my opinion, a well. 
deserved lesson on his presumption by sending him about his busi. 
ness. I could mention a host of such cases, but one more wil] 
suffice. No one, I suppose, would deny the claim of the Right 
Honourable Judas Juggins, Q.C.—he was made a privy council 
in consideration of his distinguished services in the last international 
arbitration matter which we had—to rank at the head of the Common 
Law Bar. Mr. Juggins enjoys the reputation of being an admirable 
conversationalist, a first-rate whist-player, and as shrewd an adviser 
as it is possible to procure on‘all matters which call for judgment, 
delicacy, and tact. It was in the last capacity, and, as it happened, 
in connection with certain grants which Royalty was disposed to 
make to the National Dialectical Society, that Juggins received an 
invitation to Court. Nothing can have been richer in sagacity and 
in wit than his conversation, nothing more brilliant than his whist. 
But it was not whist nor wit nor talk which Royalty then wanted. 
Royalty wanted advice, and only such advice as it was about to 
take. This is what the Right Honourable Judas could not or would 
not give. So after two or three trials he was sent away discredited. 
He had been weighed in the Royal scales, and had been found 
wanting. Now I confidently ask whether it is possible to conceive 
of a more salutary and effective discipline for human nature than the 
school for courtiers which I have here described ? What more ad- 
mirable corrective to the confusing and misleading influences of 
popular applause could there be than an institution which, as I have 
shown, is, so far as its treatment of individuals is concerned, in the 
long-run supremely indifferent to the verdicts of the multitude, and 
altogether above the partialities that ordinary humanity cannot 
escape ; which knows no other standard of measurement than one 
personal to itself, and which has no other thought than its own olorifi- 
cation and delight ? 
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By Mrs. NEWMAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ T00 LATE,’ ‘JEAN,’ ‘THE LAST OF THE HADDONS,’ ETC. 


CuapTer LV. 
CHECK ! 


Mr. Buarr’s assertion that she had a right to the money expended 
upon her had not altogether dispelled Nora Gray’s doubts upon the 
point. She had not succeeded in becoming quite satisfied that she 
was not the recipient of some one’s bounty. 

She was conscious of a more than usual longing for the inde- 
pendence she did not feel, as she walked slowly along the road lead- 
ing to Riverside, one sunny afternoon in June, a few months after 
her visit to the office of Blair & Co. During the time she had 
resided with the Lydesleys, she had devoted as much as she could 
spare from the small sum which came to her for pocket-money to 
the indulgence of her taste for painting, taking lessons from a master 
who attended some of the schools near Riverside. As her talent 
developed, she began to hope that there were some grounds for his 
repeated assertions that she would, in time, be able to do remuner- 
ative work. 

Basil Lydesley had obtained for her an introduction to an artist 
of some eminence, who happened to be staying in the neighbour- 
hood. She had taken some of her best work for his inspection, 
and was on her way back to Riverside, disappointment in every 
line of her face. When within a few yards of the cottage, a large 
St. Bernard dog sprang through one of the open windows and came 
bounding towards her. 

_ ‘Lion, old fellow! Yes, it is good to come home ;’ burying her 
disengaged hand in his shaggy neck, as he turned with her towards 
the cottage again, pressing up close to her side, with a welcome in 
his great up-turned eyes. 

‘ ‘What’s happened ? What makes her like that ?’ wondered 
“4 maid-servant who admitted her, when, without a word or look, 
. a entered and passed into the library. ‘ Her as is generally so 
ready with a smile,’ added Susan, as she returned to the kitchen. 
wan mee who was seated at the library-table engaged in 

= —— out his left hand as she entered, without lifting 
wy S trom his work. She placed her hand in his for a mo- 

—it was their customary greeting when she went in during 
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working-hours—then, without a word, passed down the room towards 
her own table, covered with books and writing-materials, 

Lion went to his master’s side, moved restlessly about until the 
disengaged hand went out towards him, then, placing himself jp q 
convenient position for it to rest upon his neck, sat blinking and 
dozing in blissful content. 

Nora threw her hat aside, seated herself at the table, and, by 
force of habit, mechanically resumed the work she had been preyi- 
ously engaged upon—the translation of some Italian author, which, 
to judge by her frequent reference to a dictionary, did not come easy 
to her. Her thoughts presently drifted from her work, her pen 
dropped from her fingers, and her eyes were turned towards the view 
from the open window, though her vision was evidently not bounded 
by it. A lowsigh presently reached Basil’s ears. 

‘Come to a knot, Nora ?’ 

It had for some time come to be ‘ Nora’ and ‘ Basil’ between 
them. 

‘No, Ono; I do not find it so very difficult for a beginning, only 
I wish I had taken your advice and attempted Dante at once. I 
do not think I shall care to go on, for the sake of reading this. It 
may be because I have not as yet sufficient knowledge of the language 
to seize the full meaning, but this book seems to have no grip in it.’ 

‘ Better to study a language through its best writers certainly, 
I think; but your need of grip is perhaps greater than usual to- 
night ?” | 

‘I do not know. Well, yes, perhaps it is.’ 

He was silent a few moments, then said, ‘What did Mr. Swayne 
think of the sketch, Nora ?’ 

‘He thought— It’s all over, Basil; I shall never make 4 
fortune that way.’ 

‘ What did he say?’ 

‘O, he says that if I work hard for a couple of years or so under 
a good master, carefully studying details, and keeping what he was 
pleased to term my imagination in the background as to the sub- 
jects I chose, depicting only what everybody else sees as well as 
myself, I may in time be able to paint pictures—or copies of pictures 
—that will sell. But he did not speak decidedly enough for me to 
feel quite sure of even that. Talk of a little knowledge! It may be 
dangerous, but it is not half as tantalising as having a little talent, 
enough to lure you on, but not to lead to anything.’ 

‘ What else did Mr. Swayne say ?’ ; 

‘QO, he gilded the pill, of course—and— He really was kind, 
and sorry for my disappointment.’ j 

‘And suggested talent in another direction, as good-nature 
people think it is kind to do in such cases ?” 
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She half smiled. ‘Well, yes, he did; wondered I did not 
paint pictures with my pen, and make use of my imagination that 
* Paint pictures with your pen ?’ with a keen glance. ‘ What 
reply did you make to that ?’ 

‘L told him that I have too much reverence for my betters to 
make the attempt.’ 

‘And he hinted, I suppose, that too much reverence for your 
betters had not prevented your endeavouring to become an artist ?’ 

‘No; not being Mr. Lydesley, he did not try to put me down in 
that way,’ demurely. 

‘Ah, he did not know the kind of discipline you require! Con- 
fess you are none the better for his sparing you.’ 

‘No, indeed; I am not in the humour for confessing any- 
thing.’ 

Taking the sketch from the portfolio, she set it up against a 
pile of books, and, with her elbows on the table and her chin be- 
tween her hands, sat gazing at it with dissatisfied eyes and knitted 
brows. 

He rose from his seat, crossed the room, and stood looking 
over her shoulder. | 

‘Now do not be critical, logical, and disagreeable, Basil. Of 
course, I can see the defects plainly enough now they have been 
pointed out to me. That tree ought to be twenty miles or so 
nearer, and the boat as much farther away, and the wretched little 
figure I was so proud of annihilated altogether. But as to the 
sunset effect on the island— Well, I suppose one does not see 
anything like it here.’ 

‘ Here ?’ 

‘O— Well, anywhere out of dreamland.’ 

_ ‘Had Mr. Swayne been better acquainted with such regions he 
might have seen more to praise.’ 

‘Do not be aggravating, Basil. Of course, you know he would 
have praised good work, come whence it might; and you ought 
to know that I wanted the exact truth, whether it was favourable to 
me or not. IfI thought that I could not do better, or felt quite 
sure that I could?’ She studied the sketch with anxious eyes again 
lor a few moments, then gravely went on: ‘Yes, I can see the 
defects plainly enough, and yet— O Basil, if I could only go on!’ 
‘Why can you not ?” 

‘It is the time !’ she murmured, looking up into his face. 
And why cannot you give that, Nora ?’ 

Two whole years, with only the chance of success, when I 
~ be getting on in some other way !’ 

Getting on ? Why not as well get on one way as another ?’ 
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She made no reply, pushing back the hair from her brow with 
both hands, as her eyes once more turned wistfully towards the 
drawing. 

He took up the translation she had been engaged upon; put 
his eyes were upon the graceful bowed head. The door opened, and 
Mrs. Lydesley looked in. 

‘It is nearly six o’clock, Basil, and— Nora! I did not know 
you had returned ;’ anxiously adding, as she hurriedly advanced, 
‘ What news ?’ 

‘ None—nothing good. I shall never do anything worth buying,’ 

‘ But, my dear Nora, is it possible that he thinks you will not—’ 

‘ Basil will tell you,’ a little huskily returned the young girl, as 
she rose from her seat and went out of the room. 

‘Does Mr. Swayne say that she has not talent, Basil?’ asked 
Mrs. Lydesley. 


‘It amounts to that, I suppose, mother, so far as his judgment 
goes.’ 

‘ The judgment of one so high in the profession as Mr. Swayne 
goes for a great deal. It must be considered final, I fear,’ she re- 
turned, in a depressed tone, looking almost as disappointed as Nora 
herself had done. 

The verdict had, in fact, a serious meaning to her. She and 
Nora had been very sanguine as to what it would be, both hav- 
ing all too readily accepted a provincial drawing-master’s dictum 
that his pupil possessed more than ordinary talent, if not genius; 
and that she only needed time and study to become an artist of 
celebrity. Artists of celebrity make a great deal of money, the two 
told each other; each indulging, and encouraging the other to indulge, 
a pleasant dream of what might follow earning a great deal of money. 

Certain signs and symptoms which she had observed of late had 
not been lost upon Mrs. Lydesley; and after she had got a little 
accustomed to what they suggested, the idea was not so unwelcome 
to her. If Basil could not obtain a fortune with a wife, a fortune 
in one was not to be despised, comparatively small though it might 
be. Nora herself was everything that could be desired. She had no 
expensive habits, and would have been, the other knew, cage 
enough to use any talent she might possess. But a wife with neither 
talent nor fortune—Nora had been very frank in expressing her 
doubts as to whether the income she received was her own, or Was 
to be depended upon in the future—could not be thought of for a 
moment. 

If, as she suspected, there was a tendency to something warmet 
than friendship between them, her course of action was clear. 
they themselves did not see the matter in the right light, 1t w% 
her duty to make it apparent to them. She must make every effort 
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that lay in her power to prevent so terribly imprudent a step as 
would be a match between these two. Even if they were willing to 
live a life of self-sacrifice, there was a possible family to be con- 
sidered. If her thoughts reverted for a moment to her own happy 
life in the past as a poor man’s wife, she very speedily proved to her 
own satisfaction that this was quite a different case. Times were 
changed ; living was more expensive; there might be a larger 
family: she found a host of reasons to prove that this was an 
entirely different case from her own. Had Nora been able to make 
her hundreds a year, as that stupid man had talked about, it might 
have been all very well; but now! She could not act too promptly 
and decidedly. After standing a few moments in anxious thought, 
she went on : 

‘Poor Nora, how sorry [am! The disappointment will indeed 
be a terrible one for her !’ 

‘Terrible! Nonsense; you both make too much of it, mother. 
It’s only a question of having a certain talent, or not having it.’ 

‘Only, Basil !’ 

‘My dear mother, you talk as though we could be geniuses at 
will. Suffering because one is not a Claude is as childish as 
being troubled about the shape of one’s face.’ 

‘You do not understand.’ | 

‘I certainly do not understand either you or Nora indulging in 
sentimental regrets that she is not a born genius. What has come 
to you both ?’ 

‘Nora may have other besides «esthetic reasons for desiring to 
possess talent, Basil. To an energetic mind like hers, having 
talent means using it, and using it means gaining money. Cannot 
you see that she is ambitious ?’ 

‘Ambitious—Nora! Of what ?’ he spoke slowly and thought- 
fully, as one reluctantly admitting a doubt, which had before sug- 
gested itself, into his mind. ‘Do you mean that she is desirous of 
improving her mind ?’ 

‘Imean that she is ambitious of possessing the advantages 
which wealth can purchase,’ replied Mrs. Lydesley, telling herself 
that she must speak plainly and to the purpose. ‘Who that has 
artistic taste—and Nora certainly has that—does not appreciate 
artistic surroundings ?’ 

‘Is that what Nora is going in for—artistic surroundings ?” 
There was a gathering smile in his eyes. ‘ Such as the Pringles’, 
do you mean, or such as these? Both are artistic in their way, I 
Suppose. You know Maynard says those old carved cabinets would 
fetch almost any price, though the Pringles would, perhaps, look 
upon them as lumber in contrast with their gorgeous upholstery !’ 

‘If Nora had money, she would not depend upon an upholsterer 
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for her surroundings. She would have a very different home from 

the Pringles,’ said his mother, evading one side of his argument. 

‘You ought to know that her taste would be very different from 

theirs, Basil.’ 

‘T am glad to hear you defend Nora’s taste, of course. But 
we must not be too hard upon the Pringles, eh, mother ?” 

How trying Basil was sometimes! To assume that she was 
endeavouring to defend Nora, and at the same time remind her that 
she had once seen nothing to object to in the Pringles’ taste! 

‘1 defend her from the imputation of being ambitious of such 
things as—some people admire, Basil; but Nora is ambitious, all 
the same. AsTI said, she is a lover of art, and the gratification 
of artistic taste costs money.’ 

‘It is not the worst kind of ambition to desire to have works 
of art about one,’ he slowly replied, looking more thoughtful again. 

‘No; I did not mean to imply that it is; only—’ She hesi- 
tated a few moments, wondering whether it would be wiser to go 
on then, or wait for another opportunity. Basil had so uncomfort- 
able a way of getting at the root of things. 

‘Only what, mother ?’ 

She had decided that it would be better to say no more, at 
any rate for the present, quick to see that she would gain nothing 
by the attempt, and might be led on to reveal too much. She 
made some indefinite reply, and was not a little relieved to find 
that he did not appear inclined to pursue the subject. 

‘Does he love her—has it already come to that ?’ thought the 
mother, glancing anxiously at him, as he slowly ran a paper-cutter 
through the leaves of a pamphlet sent for his judgment. 

His eyes were downcast, and his firm mouth told no more than he 
chose it to tell. She went out of the room with a little sigh of dis- 
appointment, which was not so entirely unheeded as she imagined it 
to be. 

When she was shortly afterwards passing to and fro under the 
verandah, in perplexed thought, a new idea suddenly suggested 
itself to her. Why not appeal to Nora herself—why not try what 
could be done in that way? One argument occurred to her, which 
she thought would be likely to have some weight with a girl of Nora's 
spirit. Yes; that would be a thousand times safer than attempt- 
ing again with Basil! She would avail herself of the first oppor 
tunity, when next they were alone together. 

When there was no evening walk or boating, Nora and she 
generally spent the interval between dinner and tea together in the 

drawing-room, both appreciating a little pleasant interchange of 


thought over their needlework. She decided to make the attempt 
that very night. 
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CHAPTER V. 


MRS. LYDESLEY’S TACTICS. 


Nora was in a restless mood; and neither working, talking, 
nor playing seemed to tranquillise her. Mrs. Lydesley watched her 
with grave anxious eyes as she threw down her work, after doing 
a few stitches, with a murmured word about its stupidity, seated 
herself at the piano, only to let her fingers wander aimlessly over 
the keys; then impatiently rose again, walked towards the open 
window, and stood gazing at the still loveliness outside with yearn- 
ning dissatisfied eyes, her hands clasped at the back of her head. 

Not a breeze stirred ; the moon, just appearing above the rising 
woodlands on the opposite banks, poured a flood of light upon the 
river, a glittering boundary-line to the dim mysterious shadow, from 
which now and again issued the soft melodious note of the nightin- 
gale. Even the clank of a chain, as a barge moved slowly away 
in the distance, seemed to chime harmoniously upon the still air. 

‘The view looks its best in this light, does it not ?’ presently 
began Mrs. Lydesley, to say something, as she rose and went to the 
young girl’s side. ‘ Everything seems so solemnly peaceful and still 
in this light.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose it does. But one is not always in the mood 
to appreciate stillness and peace. They seem sometimes to be 
almost mocking one. A violent storm would be less irritating than 
all that quiet loveliness to me, just now, I think.’ 

‘Dear Nora, I was so sorry to hear of your disappointment.’ 

‘Yes—yes, I know you were,’ a little absently returned the 
young girl, 

Was each thinking of one subject which would have been 
broached between them had the result of Nora’s visit to Mr. Swayne 
been more encouraging, and were both uncomfortably conscious that 
it was now to be avoided ? 

After a few moments’ hesitation, Mrs. Lydesley summoned up 
courage and said, although in rather a faltering voice, 

‘Basil seems surprised at our feeling the disappointment so 
much. He cannot understand it, because he does not, and never 
wil, appreciate the value of money. As I tell him, it is all very 
well in the abstract ; but it is possible that a time may come when 

® will bitterly regret having no means of his own beyond the 

pittance his uncle left him.’ She paused a moment; but Nora 

uttered no word, standing in the same position, erect and still, as 

though carved in stone. 

With a very pale face and lowered eyes, Mrs. Lydesley went on : 
He does not perceive that his poverty would prevent his marrying, 
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however earnestly desirous he may one day be to make some g00d 
° ° ° . 5 

woman his wife, unless she has a substantial income of her own, 

Again she waited, and again she waited in vain; no word came 
from the other. Had not her determination to put an end to al 
hope been stronger than her sympathy with the young girl, she 
could not have gone on. She did go on; and this time put her 
words into the form of a question. 

‘ How could he ask a girl to share his poverty ?’ 

A rosy flush flooded Nora’s face even to the brow, as she 
replied, with a little half laugh and tone that was meant to sound 
careless, 

‘It would depend upon the kind of girl she might be, and—the 
quality of her love, wouldn’t it ?’ 

‘A girl who loved in the best way would not, I think, allow 
man to—to sacrifice himself for her, even though he were inclined 
to do so,’ said Mrs. Lydesley, speaking, in the excitement of the 
moment, more openly, as well as decidedly, than she had intended, 
‘ If he were too careless to consider the consequences of an impru- 
dent marriage, would not a woman who loved him truly do that for 
him ?’ 

‘ People seem to have such very different ideas as to what con- 
stitutes an improvident marriage,’ said Nora, in a low, it sounded 
almost pleading, tone. 

‘I think every one must allow that it is imprudent for a man to 
marry when he knows that his wife and children would be steeped 
to the very lips in poverty.’ 

Mrs. Lydesley paused, feeling that she had put the case very 
strongly indeed, although she still strove to persuade herself that 
she was doing only what it was her duty to do. 

It would have been so much easier to do had she not loved 
Nora. Her heart ached for the other, all the more because she 
respected her. She knew that Nora was receiving a ternble 
blow, when she was already weakened by disappointment and mort- 
fication ; and none could have more admired her bearing under tt. 
She believed that she knew every thought that was passing through 
the young girl’s mind, as she stood erect and firm, her head slightly 
drawn back, and her eyes uplifted to a solitary star, all that the 
fast-gathering clouds left unveiled of the glories of the night just 
before so radiant. But she still strove to be firm to her purpose, 
although it was becoming every moment more difficult to be s0, and 
presently added, 

‘I think you agree with me, Nora ?’ - 

Nora turned and met her eyes, and Mrs. Lydesley saw 4 spin 
as strong as her own. But every vestige of colour was gone from 
the young girl’s face, as she slowly and quietly said, 
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‘I suppose both men and women who love in the right way 
jesire only what seems best for those they love.’ 

‘Yes, yes; that is what I mean, of course!’ returned Mrs. 
Lydesley, in a hurried broken voice, tears springing to her eyes as 
she once more lowered them before the clear gray ones fixed upon 
her. 

‘And did you doubt my agreeing with you ?’ 

‘No, no; of course not, dear Nora; why should [?’ con- 
fasedly, almost expecting to hear the words, ‘Then why not have 
spared me ?’ in her consciousness that they must be in the other’s 
thoughts. 

But Nora turned silently away, looking out into the night again ; 
and Mrs. Lydesley was fain to return to her seat, and try to appear 
occupied with her knitting. She was seeking in her mind for 
something to say which would lead back to ordinary topics again, 
when a low moan, which, in her anguish, Nora was unconscious of 
having given utterance to, reached her ears. She rose, and hurried 
to the young girl’s side again. 

‘Nora! dear Nora!’ she ejaculated, with a look of distress. 

‘Don’t, please !’ 

Mrs. Lydesley was better than she gave herself credit for being, 
and her worldly wisdom would very soon have given way at sight 
of the other’s misery. But Nora Gray was not the kind of girl to 
appeal to her that way. Meeting Mrs. Lydesley’s eyes with a 
pathetic little smile, she lightly went on, 

‘What makes us so dull and—stupid to-night ? Shall I sing 

one of your favourite songs ?” 
_ Mrs. Lydesley yielded to a little outburst of tears. How hard 
it was to do what she was doing, even though it was for Basil’s 
sake! Quite unnerved, she murmured something about feeling 
terribly depressed, and unworthy of a song just then. 

‘I—think there must be a storm at hand, do not you ?’ 

Nora’s lips quivered for a moment, but her tone was calm and 
clear and even as she replied, ‘It has passed over now, I think.’ 

There was silence again; and Mrs. Lydesley’s tears fell unre- 
strained now, as she bent over her knitting. 

Basil Lydesley did not join them at tea that night, sending a 
request for some to be taken to him in the library, as he sometimes 
did When engaged in any special work, although the sound of the 
—_ would bring him to the drawing-room a little later. 
as Ambitious ? Nora ambitious ?’ he again and again repeated, 

é sat musing over his mother’s words. 

She would have been not a little astonished could she have 
Own what was likely to be the effect of what she had told him. 


That which had been so long the one desire of her heart would 
VOL. III, DD 
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probably be brought about at last. Unconsciously, she had gyp. 
gested to her son a motive, and the only one, which would stimu- 
late him to compete for the world’s prizes. Suddenly, wealth and 
honour appeared to him worth the striving for; and it would goon 
be apparent that it was something besides lack of energy which 
had, until now, prevented him from making any effort to gain them, 

He posted two letters that night ; the contents of which, could 
she have known them, would have been a revelation to Mrs. 
Lydesley. One ran as follows : 


‘ Dear Raynham,—Is there still a chance of my obtaining the 
secretaryship you talked about; and if so will you do your best 
to push the matter for me at once? I have at last decided to 
put my shoulder to the wheel. We shall see whether your pre. 
dictions as to the results are likely to be fulfilled or not. Anyway, 
I mean work; and if I do not find an opening in one direction, I 
will try another, although, as you will conceive, I incline more 
towards literary work than anything else. Not to lose time, I am 
writing to two or three others of the fraternity, who, like yourself, 
have urged me to take the field, and kindly offered to put things 
in my way. Meantime yours, Basit LypDEsuey.’ . 


The other letter was addressed to the proprietor of one of the 
quarterlies : 


‘ Dear Burton,—Is the post you mentioned still vacant ; and if 
so, how much is offered? You know my views, and the kind of 
work I am up to. I could contribute an occasional paper like the 
last, which I suppose I am to understand gave rise to your offer; 
and with so efficient a sub as Graham, I should have no fear of the 
machinery getting out of gear. As I intend taking the first thing 
that offers, kindly let me know at once; and believe me yours, 

‘Basit LyDESLEY.’ 


‘What has become of you all the evening, Basil? You are 
later than usual,’ said his mother, as he entered the drawing: 
room about ten o’clock, bringing with him a rush of fresh air, aud 
the sweet scent of summer rain falling upon thirsty flowers. ‘ Have 
you been out? Is it raining ?’ 

‘TI have been out, and it is raining, mother.’ 

Something in his tone caused Mrs. Lydesley to drop her knit 
ting, and look sharply up into his face. Nora also turned her ey¢s 
with a look of surprise towards him for a moment, but hastily averted 
them, and stood silently gazing out into the darkness again. , 

‘Did you go into the town, Basil ?’ somewhat curiously aske 
his mother. 

‘Only as far as the post-office.’ 
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‘To post letters 2’. she could not help asking, in her surprise. 
It was so unusual for him to send letters by the late post. 

‘To post letters, mother.’ 

Then she knew that she was to hear no more. He was silent 
, few moments, glancing keenly from his mother to Nora, still 
standing at the open window, then abruptly asked, 

‘What have I done, Nora ?’ 

‘Done!’ she repeated, turning towards him for a moment with 
heightened colour. 

‘Why am I not to have my music to-night ?’ 

‘You are later than usual—I am tired—I have been playing ;’ 
wearily. 

‘Three reasons! You are not usually so liberal !’ 

She made no reply, and after a few moments he went on: 

‘Have you not got over it yet, Nora? I gave you credit for—’ 

‘Do not give me credit for anything—good-night. Good-night, 
Mrs. Lydesley.’ 

‘Dear Nora, good-night.’ In her consciousness Mrs. Lydesley 
had not the courage to raise her face for the customary parting kiss. 
When it was gently lifted between the other’s hands, and she was 
obliged to meet the eyes bent so tenderly yet gravely upon her, 
whilst Nora’s lips were pressed upon hers, as though to seal the 
unspoken compact between them, she had some difficulty in pre- 
serving her equanimity. 

Touching Basil’s hand, Nora would have passed out of the 
room. She found herself a prisoner. Retaining her hand with a 
frm hold, he smilingly asked, ‘Is that grip enough?’ Looking 
at her more attentively, he added, ‘ What’s the trouble, Nora ?’ 

She strove for a moment to free her hand ; then, finding that 
he would have his answer, said, with a not very successful attempt 
at a laugh, and in a rather unsteady voice, 

‘Is it so very wonderful that I should be disappointed ?’ 

‘ Disappointed about what? The not being able to paint a 
good picture, or the not attaining the fame and fortune which paint- 
ing @ good picture would bring ?” 

ee Suppose it to be both—wounded vanity and disappointed ambi- 
tion ? she replied, throwing up her head, and speaking recklessly 
= almost defiantly in her misery. She was none the less miserable 
or having gained the victory in the conflict she had passed through 
Phos she had too nearly succumbed to be as yet sure that it 
> victory—sgo far as her own feelings were concerned. With his 
Jes bent upon her in this way, and her hand in his, she felt terribly 
= still in all but her will. 

How could I suppose that, Nora ?” 

It may be true, notwithstanding. Good-night.’ 
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‘And it may not ?’ His eyes intent upon her conscious face, 

‘Good-night, Basil.’ 

‘Not yet.’ 

‘Do not be unreasonable, Basil,’ said his mother, coming to 
the rescue. ‘Cannot you see that Nora is not quite herself to. 
night? This weather affects one, I think. I am feeling quite 
unnerved and depressed myself, as though a storm were gathering,’ 

‘ Depressed—and unnerved—storm ! I thought you two were 
independent of all that sort of thing. I must have a better reason 
for being deprived of my music than that, Nora ;’ trying to look into 
her eyes. 

‘ Not on compulsion ;’ with a little last attempt at gaiety. 

‘ Obliged to borrow. I told you you were too lavish, just now,’ 

But she could hear no more; and the appeal which he saw in 
her eyes, as she lifted them for a moment to his, was respected at 
once. Releasing her hand, he gravely and kindly—it sounded 
almost tenderly—bade her good-night. 

When the mother and son were alone, neither seemed inclined 
for conversation. Mrs. Lydesley was afraid to venture any more 
diplomacy, and Basil took up a book. 


CHAPTER VI. 


NINE THOUSAND A YEAR. 


WHEN they met at the breakfast-table the next morning, the 
three had their feelings well under control. No allusion was made 
to the little ebullition of the night before, and it seemed to be 
understood that life at the cottage was to go on the same as usual. 
At any rate, it was to appear to go on the same. 

Nora had spent the early morning hours in endeavouring to 
fortify herself for the line of action it would be necessary to com- 
mence. She could not make up her mind to leave Riverside ; that, 
she persuaded herself, would not be imperative, so long as she could 
keep her feelings well under control. But to do this she must, 
to begin with, learn to exist out of the library more than she had 
hitherto done, and must invent some excuse for keeping away that 
would be accepted by Basil. 

With Mrs. Lydesley there would be no difficulty. ‘ She will be 
easily enough satisfied by anything I may say or do for such a pu 


pose,’ thought poor Nora, with a little sigh at the remembrance of 


what had taken place between them the night previously. Not that 
she resented it. She knew that the other’s friendship was sincere, 
and that she would have been only too glad to receive her as ® 
daughter had circumstances been different. She could not 1 her 
heart blame Mrs. Lydesley for desiring to prevent her son from 
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— imprudently, and that was the worst construction she 
could put upon what had been said, knowing, as she did, that facts 
seemed to bear out the assertion that he could hardly afford to keep 
himself. She could not help being aware that a great deal of 
economy was practised at the cottage, and was under the impression 
that it was in order to live, and not to save. 

It would be easy enough to satisfy Mrs. Lydesley, take what 
means she might to gain the desired end. But with Basil it would 
be different and very difficult. 

Her trial began before they rose from the breakfast-table. 

‘What do you say to our taking a holiday, Nora? Everything 
seems en fete to-day ;’ with a glance at the scene outside, bathed 
in sunlight, as he added, ‘ Are you good for a row up-stream ? Shall 
we provision ourselves, and make a day of it ?’ 

She hurriedly attempted to excuse herself with the plea of a 
headache; and, in truth, her temples were throbbing painfully as 
she spoke. But the excuse was at once put aside as too trivial to 
be accepted. She was gravely assured that fresh air was the best 
remedy for such headaches as hers, and that he would guarantee 
freedom from all aches and pains after an hour’s pull up-stream. 

She shook her head. ‘No; please excuse me this morning, 
Basil.’ 

‘This evening ?’ 

‘If—my head is better I must go into the town for some—en- 
velopes—and—things; and it would be too late after that,’ she 
teplied, nervously and hesitatingly. 

‘She is true; she will have the courage to do what is right,’ 
thought Mrs. Lydesley. 

‘Envelopes !’ ejaculated Basil. 

Nora grew flushed and confused with the remembrance that en- 
velopes would never serve for an excuse. He must know that there 
were plenty on her table at that moment, to say nothing of his. 
She would not previously have scrupled to ask for one of his had 
she required it, which she, indeed, very rarely did, having so little 
correspondence. He would be wondering what made her so punc- 
tilious all at once. 

‘And other things, I said,’ she murmured. 

He was eyeing her flushed downcast face very curiously, and 
presently returned, 

‘In that case we will take our holiday to-morrow.’ 

- erg must take care of itself,’ thought Nora, afraid to 
“ erself to say another word upon the subject, and making a 
ite half-bow serve for reply. 

How terribly difficult would be the task she had set herself! 
els had been no ordinary companionship ; and accustomed, as 
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they were, to free interchange of thought, the slightest reservation 
between them was felt at once. She knew that neither the plea of g 
headache nor the having errands in the town would serve more thay 
once to excuse her from joining him as usual, and how was she to ae. 
count for the change he would perceive in her bearing towards him? 

‘You should not try to persuade her to go out against her ip. 
clination, Basil,’ said his mother, when, unable any longer to endure 
his keen scrutinising looks, Nora had quitted the room. 

‘Her inclination was to go, mother,’ he shortly and decidedly 
replied. 

‘ How hard it will be for her !’ thought Mrs. Lydesley, beginning 
to recognise what Nora would have to strive against. 

Nora was in her own room, seated at the window, her elbows on 
the sill and her chin between her hands, watching with yearning 
eyes the flowing river glittering gaily in the sunshine, realising what 
the refusal to accompany him had cost her, and tormenting herself 
with the remembrance of other such expeditions as that he had pro- 
posed. 

A whole day with him upon the river—with him! Ah, the 
joy of it !—did she not know! 

She was no heroine as yet; just a right-thinking, warm-hearted, 
impulsive girl, who, although able to put the temptation aside, could 
not do so philosophically or heroically, suffering with all her young 
strength. 

She was too much absorbed in thought to notice that some one 
was tapping at the door of her room. Susan, the maid-servant, at 
length grew impatient, opened the door, and looked in. 

‘O, you are here, miss! A gentleman is waiting in the drawing- 
room to see you,’ she said, astonishment in every line of her face 
at having to make so very unusual an announcement. 

‘A gentleman? For me?’ returned Nora, as much surprised 
as Susan herself. 

‘An elderly gentleman in black,’ said Susan mysteriously. 
‘ And with as cross a looking face as ever I see. Such a sharp way 
with him too. Told me not to stand staring there, a-wasting his 
time as well as mine. And when I thought it was perhaps Mrs. 
Lydesley he meant, he said he was very much obliged to me, but 
he knew who he wanted; and it wasn’t her, but you.’ 

‘Can it be Mr. Blair 2’ wondered Nora, unconsciously speaking 
aloud as she rose from her seat. 

‘Yes, that was the name he said—Mr. Blaire.’ 

Nora went down to the drawing-room in some surprise. What 
had brought Mr. Blair there? It was his first visit to Riverside 
since she had resided there, and she was conscious of a feeling more 

akin to pain than pleasure at the thought of meeting him. A pre- 
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sentiment of coming trouble was stirring at her heart as she opened 
the door and entered the room. 

At sight of Mr. Blair all personal doubts and fears were for- 
gotten in & moment. How altered, how terribly altered, he had 
become since she saw him last! He looked quite shrunken and 
old as compared with himself a few months before. Then she 
recollected that he had suffered a terrible loss since she last saw 
him. Shocked beyond measure at the change in his appearance— 
although she knew the cause, she had not expected to see such ef- 
fects as these—she held out her hand; and after saying a few words 
about hoping that he had not walked from the railway-station in 
the heat, in a hushed voice added something about the regret she 
had felt to hear of his bereavement. 

Four months previously, just after she had paid the visit to the 
office, the usual remittances had been forwarded by a strange hand, 
and a few lines informed Miss Gray that Mr. Blair had lost his 
only son, who died from the effects of an accident, met with while 
travelling abroad; and that the bereaved father was, for the time 
being, prostrate with grief, and utterly incapacitated for business of 
any kind. 

Nora wrote a few lines, such as a stranger might write, in reply, 
and thought very little more ofthe matter. She had never seen the 
son, nor even heard of him, until his death was announced to 
her; and from her knowledge of Mr. Blair she did not suppose that 
he was the kind of man to suffer very deeply about. anything. 
She was therefore a great deal surprised, as well as shocked, to see 
the alteration which grief had madein him. But it was very quickly 
manifest that, if sorrow had caused his eyes to become hollow, his 
cheeks wan, and his figure shrunken, it had had no softening effect 
upon his mind. Well might Susan designate him ‘ cross-looking.’ 
Nora thought him looking harder and sterner than ever. 

He eyed her moodily, as she uttered a few words meant for 
sympathy hesitatingly and doubtfully, in the consciousness of being 
in the presence of a sorrow too deep to be touched by anything 
she could say, yet desirous of saying something which might at least 
show him that she was not incapable of feeling. 

_‘And you have not had the grace to put on a black dress!’ he 
said, abruptly cutting short her attempts at condolence, and looking 
ftowningly the while at her holland gown and the blue ribbon at 
her throat. 

_ ‘I-did not know that you would wish it,’ she replied, look- 
a felt, a great deal surprised. Put on mourning for 
n! 


‘Well, well, he was nothing to you, and you were nothing to 


im. Wear your bright colours.’ 
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‘But, indeed—if I had thought you cared for complimep. 
tary—’ 

- I do not care for compliments of any kind.’ 

‘T am honestly sorry for your trouble, Mr. Blair,’ she said gently. 
‘There can be no greater trouble than such a giving up;’ with q 
little sigh at the thought that it could not be much worse to give up 
the dead than the living. 

‘You will not talk so glibly about trouble when you have expe. 
rienced a little, young lady; and I must beg you to spare me 
sentimental speeches upon the subject.’ 

How very repellent his tone and manner were! Yet she was 
conscious of a feeling which she had never experienced before towards 
him—an almost tender yearning to give some expression to the piti- 
fulness she felt. 

‘I have not been so entirely free from care as you seem to 
imagine,’ she said, in a low voice. ‘Only yesterday I was dis- 
appointed in something I had set my heart upon.’ 

‘Set your heart upon?’ he sharply repeated. ‘ Pray, what was 
that ?’ 

‘I hoped to be able to earn some money, Mr. Blair.’ 

‘What do you want to earn money for ?’ 

She flushed a little under his scrutiny, as she replied, 

‘I have never been able to feel quite satisfied that the money 
expended upon me is really my own—and—even if it were, I should 
like to add to it if I could.’ 

‘ And what was the scheme for getting money which has failed? 

‘It was no scheme—only the hope that I had a talent for 
painting, and that it required but study and perseverance to become 
a good artist.’ 

‘A good artist! You say you are ambitious.’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied, a little absently, ‘for certain things I think 
I am.’ 

‘Certain things which might be expected to result from the pos- 
session of talent, such as wealth, fashionable society, fine clothes, 
and all the rest of it, I suppose ?’ 

Her half-smile seemed to reply in the affirmative; and he was 
rather gratified than otherwise at the notion of her being ambitious 
of such things. It would help to steel his heart against her. 
He would have fought jealously against the slightest symptom of 
liking for any human being, preferring to believe that his heart was 

buried with his dead boy. There was a cynical smile about his lips 
as he presently went on: 

‘Ambitious people do not so often obtain their desires ; but I 
think you may congratulate yourself upon getting yours, without 

trusting to talent as a stepping-stone. I came here to-day for 
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the express purpose of preparing you for an approaching change in 
ur prospects—a very important change indeed.’ 

‘Change !’ she echoed, looking startled and rather apprehensive. 
‘Not leaving here, Mr. Blair ?’ 

‘It will involve that, certainly, I think.’ 

She rose from her seat, white and silent, her hands twining 
nervously together. He saw the gathering protest in her eyes, and 

t on: 
we Yon will be able to command something very different from 
this. But I must beg you to hear what I have to say, and 
spare me your comments—at any rate, until I have finished. A 
fey months ago you were very urgent about obtaining more informa- 
tin respecting your parents than I was, at that time, at liberty to 
sive you. I am now able to tell you that your father was, although 
a poor man, well connected, and your real name is—not Gray.’ 

‘Not—’ 

‘A moment, if you please. You have hitherto been known by 
your mother’s name; her maiden name was Gray. She married 
a Mr. Heathcote, and you are related, though somewhat distantly, 
toa good old family. Successive, and entirely unexpected, deaths 
have given your father’s branch a claim. There has been some 
little difficulty in proving it, and until that was done I judged it 
best not to raise your expectations. But there is now no doubt 
whatever that you are the next heir; your rights are as good as 
established, and the property is yours.’ 

‘Property !’ she ejaculated, her face radiant with hope. ‘Do 
you mean money ?” 

‘Something like nine thousand a year, Miss—Heathcote.’ 

‘Nine thousand—a year !’ 

‘I see you are ambitious, young lady,’ grimly. 

‘How shall I bear it ?? She covered her face with her hands 
for a few moments, then went on: ‘I cannot realise it—I cannot! 
Are you quite sure there is no mistake ?” 

‘There is no mistake. You will be able to buy all that you 
desire without the help of talent.’ 

‘It will buy happiness !’ she was thinking —* happiness !” 

‘I suppose I have told you as much as you will care to hear, 
for the present, Miss—— Heathcote. Messrs. Peyton & Unwin, 
the solicitors employed, will give you the details, and make you 
Acquainted with the few formalities necessary to be gone through in 
order to put you in possession. As it happens, the property is 
chiefly funded, and that will simplify matters. And,’ he went on, 
‘yelng her more anxiously, ‘as I have acted as your trustee so far, 


pe would, perhaps, wish me to continue to act for you, with some 
er gentleman to be chosen ?” : 
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‘Yes, please, if you will,’ she absently replied, still too mug} 
dazzled and bewildered to fully realise the position. The news had 
come upon her so suddenly, and she had been so entirely unpre- 
pared. ‘To hear that she was heir to nine thousand a year, just a3 
she had been made to understand that the want of money was the 
one obstacle to her happiness! In her absorption it did not eyey 
occur to her to ask how it was that other lawyers were engaged to 
act for her; and, although he was prepared with a reply, he very 
much preferred not being questioned. 

He was telling himself that if, as he began to suspect, she really 
were ambitious of something more than woman’s frippery, it would 
serve his purpose all the better. Something else he was beginning 
to recognise. He could not help noticing that she had wonderfully 
improved in appearance since his last interview with her, although 
he was far from guessing the cause. 

‘Grown more like her,’ he said, unconsciously speaking aloud, 
as he noted the something more than feature beauty in the face— 
the soft mysterious charm imparted by a pure imaginative mind 
awakening to a first love. 

‘Her? My mother, do you mean ?’ she eagerly inquired, turn- 
ing towards the chimney-glass, and contemplating herself with new 
interest. ‘ Did you know her ?’ 

‘I? Yes, O yes—that is, I have seen her.’ 

‘And am I really like her ?’ 

‘Very much, I think, as she was at your age.’ 

‘ Was her name Nora ?’ 

‘Yes; that is— O no; it was Evelyn, of course ; and you are 
named after her.’ 

But she was not concerned about her name, stili gazing curiously 


at herself in the glass. ‘ How glad I am to be like her! It gives 
one a new interest in one’s looks.’ 

‘Had you lost interest in yours ?’ 

‘No; not inoneway. No girl likes to be plain ; and I should 
not, ofcourse. But if I were the loveliest girl in existence it would 
not help me as—’ 

‘ Money will, for instance,’ grimly. 

‘Doesn’t it sound shocking ?’ with a gay little laugh. 

‘You are very frank, certainly ; and such frankness would not 
be advisable with the generality of people ; but, as you are doubt- 
less aware, there is no necessity for reserve with me. It is natural 
enough that you should be at first a little overwhelmed by your 
good fortune, I suppose. A young lady who possesses wealth, good 
birth, and good looks may command anything,’ eyeing her keenly 
from beneath his bent brows, as. he added, ‘ In the matrimonial 
market, for instance, a prince among men.’ 
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‘Why not a king among men ?’ she asked, with a bright smile 


snd deepening colour. 
‘Only, of course, because there do not happen to be any kings in 


ihe market just now.’ 

‘Less than the highest and best will not satisfy me,’ she gaily 
replied, in the new delightful hope that the highest and best might 
now be attainable. 

‘There can be no harm in aiming high,’ he returned, mentally 
congratulating himself upon having no romantic girl to deal with. 
He was not a little surprised, nevertheless. Experience had taught 
him that the most hardened men of the world endeavour to at least 
keep up the semblance of possessing certain virtues; and here was 
this girl of eighteen openly avowing the most sordid motives. 
With a contrariety the cause of which he did not attempt to ana- 
lyse, he was beginning to find the absence of anything like senti- 
ment—the calculating ambition of which he had at first approved— 
jar unpleasantly upon him. 

But he recollected something else he had to say, and, with an 
assumption of carelessness, he began : 

‘By the way, have you any recollection of being at school at 
Chelsea ? Probably not. You were very young then; barely five years 
old, I think.’ 

‘Chelsea ?’ reflectively. ‘ Is that where the old pensioners are ?’ 

He nodded, watching her keenly, and somewhat uneasily, as 
she stood with her eyes dreamily fixed upon some mental picture 
his words had called up. She slowly went on : 

‘It seems a hundred years ago. I— if it were really I—stood 
talking to an old pensioner sitting upon a bench under a tree with 
his wooden leg stretched straight out before him; and I think— 
yes, another little girl was standing by my side, with her hand 
in mine, looking up into his face with widely-opened eyes, as he 
told us about his leg being shot off; and I—no, I think she— 
began to cry very loudly ; and some one called ‘‘ Evelyn.” It is 
all very confused in my memory, more like a dream than a reality ; 
and it seems as though it were she being called; but I suppose it 
must have been I, as my name is Evelyn ?” 

‘Yes,’ hurriedly. ‘Is that all you can call to mind about it ?” 
‘I think so; yes, that is all I can recollect now.’ 
1 Mr. Blair rose to take his departure. Somewhat curtly declin- 
ng an interview with Mrs. Lydesley, and the offer of refreshments, 
and telling her that she would hear from Messrs. Peyton & Unwin 
by the next post, he bade her good-morning, and hurried away. 


(To be continued.) 







































































RED-HOT FRIENDSHIPS. 
By W. W. FExy. 


A conspicuous result of the pace at which society now lives is 
its propensity to rush into red-hot friendships. Starting with the 
conviction that everybody ought to know everybody else who is 
worth knowing, it flies at the chance of making a new acquaint- 
ance as the vulture swoops upon carrion; and supposing that the 
said acquaintance be in the least degree eligible, from society's 
point of view, there bursts up such a flame of intimacy, and such 
a bubbling and boiling over of effusive expressions, sentiments, 
and sympathies, that only a short time elapses before there is quite 
a white heat of affectionate endearments going on. ‘The two sets 
of people, being both actuated by the same impulses, reciprocate 
cordially the overtures mutually made, so that for a while no damp 
or coolness is likely to retard the rapid accumulation of caloric. 
The advance on both sides is so quick that not a moment is lost by 
any such old-fashioned notions as reserving judgment, feeling the 
way to heart and brain, corresponding tastes or common proclivities ; 
but everything is taken at once for granted, if only the veneer of 
polite expressions and cordial manner be found of the suitable and 
conventional polish. Indeed there is no time to go beneath the 
surface ; were we to do so we might miss a dozen opportunities of 
enlarging the number of our friends,—save the mark !—while we were 
trying to dive into such a preposterous matter as the intrinsic worth 
of a single individual. No; we must open our arms and take him 
to our bosom the instant we have been introduced, if he come up ™ 
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any sort to the standard by which we, in our supreme wisdom and 
roe-mindedness, judge mankind. The cultivation of his friend- 
bir must go on as it were in the forcing-house. It would be a 
ship e) ao : 

nere waste of golden moments to dream of waiting for it to take 
érm root, and yield its fruit in the ‘open’ or natural way; we 
should never get through our social horticultural duties if we were 
to think of anything so rococo and absurd. 

Hence we stoke away at the furnace of our hothouse, heaping 
on the fuel, and slipping glibly off the tongue all the current jargon 
about the delight and the charm which the new acquaintance affords. 
Then the he or the she in question, being equally ready to fall into 
our embrace, responds with equally gushing protests, and nothing 
ean exceed the outpouring of universal pleasure and happiness. This 
being the principle upon which society moves, it is not wonderful 
that, in the dark and forgotten corners of its saloons and boudoirs, 
dishevelled masses of erewhile flourishing and beautiful flowers of 
friendship are swept up into heaps, or, on the other hand, are 
strewn broadcast along the highways and byways of Vanity Fair. 
The red heat at which the friendship began cannot be kept up, 
strive as we may; individual peculiarities, propensities, tempers, 
inevitably cropping up, begin to damp our ardour, if nothing more 
objectionable peeps out from beneath the shining surface in the 
shape of shady acts and disreputable antecedents. Moreover, the 
continuous expenditure of heat, which we have to bestow upon the 
for ever fresh-coming never-ending succession of friendships, renders 
it impossible that we can, beyond a certain time, maintain a high- 
pressure enthusiasm for the acquaintance of a month’s standing. 
New interests have arisen in new people and their concerns, so that 
it is entirely out of the question that we should be able to see as 
much of old allies as formerly ; and it will be well if, beyond this 
unavoidable cooling down, there does not remain among the ashes 
of our burnt-out affections a cankerous cinder of disparagement, if 
hot of evil-speaking, lying, and slandering. 

These embers of short-lived regard, these consumed fragments 
of friendships, might go far to choke the wheels of the easy-going 
comfortable chariot of indifference in which we make our way 
through the world, were we not accustomed by long practice to 
drive recklessly over them, disregarding any remnant of smoulder- 
ing fire that may remain, and being very careful never to look back. 
We have nothing to do with the cruelty and irremediable wrong 
that 18 Sometimes done by this kind of heartless trampling over the 
past : it 18 no concern of ours that in the sense here implied the 
inendship may have been red-hot on one side only. 

41 eo for instance, at those letters we received during the first 
0s) of our acquaintance, and when all was aglow between us. 
Ook at the earnest unmistakable sincerity of those burning words 
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which were addressed to us, evidently from the innermost heart: of 
our friend who then—God help him !—trusted in us, newly. 
made though he was! Should we have kept such letters—which 
is rather unlikely, by the bye; for your red-hot friend Wisely 
destroys most correspondence—but should we have kept them, we 
say, their contents might smite us with remorse, especially if we 
recall the hearty tone of our replies. Were not our emotions cq). 
cined, we might be overwhelmed by the thought of the seeds of 
distrust we must have sown, the healthy illusions we must haye 
dispelled, and the disappointment we must have spread right and 
left, when it became plain that the temperature of our esteem was 
falling. 

Such old worn-out expressions of affectionate admiration as are 
breathed in epistles of this kind look uncommonly queer and ugly 
when read by the light of new emotions, and ought to be obliterated 
and made to evaporate in these days of general enlightenment as 
rapidly as the spirit which inspired them. Talk of the advantage 
of indelible ink; why, no prize which mankind can bestow would 
be too great for the inventor of an ink which, as a mighty cynic 
wrote years ago, would, in two or three days, entirely disappear 
from the paper, leaving it blank and fair for us to write to some- 
body else on. 

Notoriety gives a tremendous impetus to red-hot friendship; 
and there is always a very seething pit of it ready prepared for the 
lion of the day, be he actor, author, poet, painter, what not. The 
moment he has taken the town by storm, he is invited from all sides 
to plunge headlong into this boiling caldron of amity, and is sought 
out and pursued to the death with proffers of everlasting regard from 
total strangers: people who may or may not have had an introdue- 
tion declare themselves his slaves; they put themselves at his 
every beck and call, inundating him with invitations and aggressive 
civilities, a tithe of which, were he to accept, would engross every 
moment of his time. Here and there, where he may respond 
through policy or inclination, the intimacy becomes overwhelming, 
and he and those whom he advances a little way to meet are abso- 
lutely inseparable; they are for ever arm-in-arm, breakfasting, 
dining, supping together, until suddenly a shadow falls between 
them. Very little will create it: a mere nothing, a tempest m 4 
teacup, a five-pound note, an accidental missing of an appointment, 
a hasty word, have been known to do it; for the fabric of such 
friendship is necessarily too flimsy to wear well, and a hole 3 
easily poked through it. 

Some men are just as bad as women in this respect, though of 
course there is more effusion and gush, more endearing and loving 
expressions used by the latter, but there is really little to choose 
between them; and when man and wife combined show a 
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sition towards fierce and rapid intimacies, then there is indeed no ~ 
end to the inseparability of the new chums. Temporary though of 
wurse the alliance be, while it lasts it flares up into a bigger blaze 
han can be kindled single-handed. The whole family on either 
ide—the girls, the boys, even the babies—foregather, and, as well 
ys the parents, are on the closest terms. In a certain sphere of 
society, a fine hot-bed or natural forcing-ground for the setting up 
of red-hot friendships of this comprehensive description is the sea- 
side. With absolutely no introduction beyond that based on the 
common maternal interest in babies, whole families come to adore 
each other to that extent that one begins to believe the Millennium 
is approaching. We see such devotion ranging through all ages 
and all grades of the little colony as cannot be the result of a 
mere accidental combination of atoms; it must be a spontaneous 
development of those natural affections which at once make the 
whole world akin. 3 
Continental travel, again, is a prolific propagator of red-hot 
friendships ; for there are people who, constantly journeying from 
Dan to Beersheba, and back again, find all barren save for the 
acquaintances they make at tables d’hdte. To them a never-ending 
succession of fresh faces, such as hotel-life yields, constitutes the 
one attraction of going abroad; and the way they pick up each 
other, interchange cards, travel together, and vow everlasting 
fidelity, is quite amazing. That good-fellowship should prevail 
amongst travellers meeting accidentally at an inn is reasonable and 
nght; but it would seem a little gratuitous to give way to an effu- 
sive and rapturous outpouring of endearing expressions upon an 
intercourse of four-and-twenty hours, particularly when, returning to 
Bloomsbury or Belgravia after the holiday is over, the intimacy 
lapses into a stiff bow, or very probably into the ‘ cut direct.’ Never- 
theless, this is the system in vogue; and is greatly encouraged by, 
if not mainly due to, the facilities which modern civilisation affords 
for the rapid development of all shams—sham friendship amongst — 
the number. Very convenient it may be, and pleasant, to strike up 
an acquaintance when we are far away from our usual surroundings, 
and when we are infinitely bored by the sense of loneliness which 
‘reeps over all of us at intervals when sojourning far from home ; 
but it is vastly different, and at times highly inconvenient, to have 


‘ 9 . 
Be know people entirely out of our own set, when we once more 
n¢ ourselves within its magic circle. 


é And so they are gradually or abruptly dropped, according to the 
nsitiveness of the thermometer by which we gauge the tempera- 
ure of our affections. Red-hot they cannot remain, save where the 
‘ver-heat has been reached by the slow and old-fashioned process of 


_ gradually increasing mutual regard which is founded on sin- 
rity and well-tested worth. 










































SARAH AND ADELINA. 


(SARAH BERNHARDT AND ADELINA PATTI.) 


By Pauut Warp. 


WHILE it is too much to say that Madame Bernhardt’s perform. 
ances this year in England have been a /iasco, it is undeniable that 
neither she nor they have created the same interest and. excite. 
ment as was the case last season. ‘This is easily to be accounted 
for. Madame Bernhardt is unquestionably an artist of the first 
rank ; but even had she possessed less original talent, or had that 
talent been less forced and developed by admirable training, at her 
début in London she was most cleverly manipulated by entrepre- 
neurs, who were thoroughly acquainted with the best manner of 
managing the British public, and the British public itself happened 
to be in one of its most gullible moods. No one who was present 
is likely to forget the levée held by the French actress at her rooms 
in Piccadilly, where the well-known hacks who are described by the 
reporters as ‘ literary and artistic celebrities’ were rubbing shoulders 
with Cabinet Ministers and professional beauties ; where one impre- 
sario acted as chamberlain, and presented visitors to the Queen of 
the Revels; while another presided over the inner sanctum, where 
the popping of champagne-corks gave gratifying evidence that the 
peculiar tastes of the guests had not been overlooked. The effu- 
sive greetings of the lady and her liberal hospitality were, as the 
columns of the daily and weekly press speedily testified, not without 
due effect on those on whom they were bestowed. But far more 
important in their degree, and more effective in the result, were the 
welcome bestowed on Madame Bernhardt by ‘society,’ and the 
innumerable cancans arising therefrom. Ridiculous women who 
aspire to have a salon, and to whip up the dulness of their ‘at 
homes’ by inviting authors, actors, and senators to the flabby pro- 
prieties of their conversaziones, vied with each other in endeavouring 
to secure the presence of Madame Bernhardt at their gathering’. 
Sometimes she went as a professional artist to give a recitation, 
sometimes on a footing of equality as a friend, and in nearly all cases 
she conducted herself with an easy insolence and familiarity which 
set a thousand tongues a-wagging the next day. The Brummagem 
Lady Palmerstons and the twopenny Mecenases who thought t 
patronise her were acknowledged by a moue, and replied to with : 
shoulder shrug; and all London—that is to say all London while 
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had not paid to be ‘cheeked’—was delighted with the abandon of 
her manner and the brilliancy of her repartee. 

This year there has been socially somewhat of a reaction, so far 
js Madame Bernhardt is concerned. Reflection has caused many 
great ladies to doubt whether they should have received her at 
all, and to wonder whether, the convenances having been stretched, 
the Peri might not have behaved herself better in the Belgravian or 
Tyburnian paradise. This feeling, coupled with the inevitable 
defection of M. Coquelin, has had its influence on the business suc- 
cess of the performances at the Gaiety, and the audiences, both in 
quantity and quality, have been very different from those of last 
year. Madame Bernhardt has acted finely, as is her wont—more 
fnely, that is to say, than any other living actress possibly could. 
She is not a Rachel; she is not a Desclée; she has neither the 
grandeur and the fierce wrath of the one nor the tender sympathetic 
qualities of the other; but she is the finest living actress for all 
that. The larger portion of English audiences, more especially of 
the upper classes, is composed of very brainless woodeny creatures ; 
but Madame Bernhardt manages to strike fire even out of them. 

It is nearly twenty years since Madame Patti made her first 
appearance before the British public, by whom she was at once 
adopted, and with whom she has remained first favourite ever since. 
Severe as it professes itself in such matters, it has condoned her 
conjugal infidelities, and stopped its ears from listening to any 
disparagement of her morals. She may, it says, infringe all the 
teachings of the Decalogue, so long as her voice keeps its volume 
and timbre. That it continues to do. Zerlina, Adina, Norina 
have no such representative. Semiramide, Norma, Lucretia died 
with Giulia Grisi, or, as some say, Titiens ; but the lighter operatic 


heroines will be associated in the minds of two or three generations 
with Adelina Patti. 















































‘THEY DO IT MUCH BETTER IN FRANCE,’ 


By tHe Hon. LEwis WINGFIELD. 





In the June number of the Nineteenth Century Mr. Ruskin gives 
vent to direful lamentation anent the unsatisfactory condition of 
things in general. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity! he cries with 
the ancient sage. Nothing is as it ought to be. The world’s 
grooves are all awry. There is nothing for it but to return to chaos 
and start afresh ; to wipe the slate clean, and portray on it a new 
device. The fine arts have gone to the bad, which shows there is g 
screw loose somewhere. This is all very sad, for Mr. Ruskin should 
know what he is talking about; and he is far from pleased, as he 
looks down on us from his eyrie. ‘It is the fog and filthy air which 
are to blame,’ he murmurs. ‘People are base, and abominable 
failures, their hearts are black and wicked, because they will persist 
in dwelling in towns, instead of taking to themselves hermitages in 
the open. <A thwarted habit, both of body and soul, is the inevi- 
table punishment of reckless crowding in cities. Town-training 
crushes out of the mind a love of Nature ; for what can those wights 
know of Nature for whom the ground is but a pavement; whose ab- 
sorbing occupation is the routine of desk and counter, and the effort 
to pass each other without collision ?? Somebody said once that the 
fitting study of mankind is man; but Mr. Ruskin does not agree 
with that individual. Trees and beetles and cows are, in his opinion, 
more improving subjects for contemplation than the vagaries of our 
erring brothers and sisters. Indeed, he seems to be so shocked at 
the sinfulness of you and me, his brethren, that he would have us ru 
counter to our gregarious nature, and shut ourselves up, each in his 
or her solitary hut, and cultivate the study of entomology for the 
cheating of laggard Time. 

No doubt we town-birds are bad enough; our robes are smirched 
with mud, our noses are not free from blacks; and this subject 
which Mr. Ruskin broaches is an amusing one for idle speculation. 
Are we worse than our ancestors? Do we really degenerate in pro- 
portion to our mutual communion? Adam was but a namby-pamby 
sort of personage—easily pleased and easily taken in. Is the great 
law a delusion and a snare which impels us to seek each other's com 
pany, enjoy each other’s sympathy and interest ? Ought we to shun 
one another as if plague-stricken? Is the society of beetles better for 
us than that of the worms of our own species ? Surely not. Another 
writer, and a very clever one, has recently given us his experiences ° 
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bucolic existence ; and his teaching goes to prove that Hodge, for all 
his country life, is by no means guileless—that he is cunning as well 
as brutish, conceited as well as besotted, as pigheaded as shallow- 
pated. The society of beetles, Mr. Jefferies would have us believe, 
joes not tend in practice to make angels of us; and his theory is 
comforting to the dwellers in streets, with whom Mr. Ruskin is so 
nightily displeased. The Arcadian notion of well-washed sheep tied 
up in blue ribbons, and Strephon playing on the flute, is vastly 
pretty when worked in Gobelin tapestry, and so are a whole host of 
fairy legends which never knew bodily existence. 

Mr. Ruskin shakes his thunder at the novelists. Modern Eng- 
lish novels, he avers, are conspicuous, as works of imagination, for 
an absence of all that is noble, of all which makes life respectable, 
and the primary cause of the falling away is the fact that novelists 
for the most part live in cities. But so do poets and the great army 
ofpainters. Is their work as unsatisfactory as that of the fictionists ? 
Is the falling off confined to England, or do our neighbours over the 
water share our decadence? Modern English novels. Alas, Mr. 
Ruskin’s mud sticks. Pruriency smirking behind a tiny pocket- 
handkerchief; nakedness draped in thinnest gossamer ; vulgarity, 
blatant stupidity. These are doubtless the attributes of too many 
of the novels of the day. London is a dingyspot. Its open spaces 
are few and far between ; the scanty foliage has much ado to cleanse 
the air. This is most sad. Let us wipe the slate clean at once. 

How is it with the sister art ? 

Surely the demoralising effect of fog and filthy air and com- 
munion with the branded children of Eve should be as evident in 
the labour of the painter as in that of the novelist. The gloomy 
dens of Charlotte-street, the sham rusticity of St. John’s Wood, 
should turn out acres of debasing canvas. Is the tendency to fall 
away as lamentably remarkable in both twin-sisters? Let us glance 
round the Academy and see. No; there is nothing on those sacred 
walls which is so very dreadful—nothing which sickens and appals. 
We emerge into the street after a survey, not shocked or disgusted, 
only saddened and humbled, in that our poor brother and sister brush 
should grovel in so contentedly crawling a fashion. Enterprise— 
noble effort—nil. Much vulgarity, but of a negative and wishy- 
washy kind ; a style of art with little influence over the mind, save 
that which induces somnolence. We look at the pictures and yawn 
and are bored, for they are unutterably feeble and uninteresting. We 
sia seen, grouped in the palace of the Arts, a host of sniggering 
a arrayed in the costumes of the last century; a vast 
pre of guardsmen masquerading as courtiers of King Hal. The 
aa “all-work no more resembles my Lady Modish than the guards- 

an does Sir Philip Sydney. There is a girl or a man, and there 
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is a dress from the costumier, but as to any imaginative effort at 
successful conjuring up of the past, verily it existeth not. The Pic- 
torial fine art of the year resolves itself into a long roll of more or less 
pretentious nothingness, which, at all events, is productive of little 
evil. No. The fog and filthy air, &c., seem to have numbed, without 
brutalising, our British brethren of the pencil and the brush. Their 
art touches no noble spring in the spectator, whispers no insidious 
treacherous hints (as many of our recent novels do) of the pleasant 
vices which are lurking in the gloaming. We may apparently take 
it that pictorial fine art in England is in a less critical condition 
than that of fiction. Whilst the one is distinctly disimproving, the 
other conduces merely to yawns. 

How is it with our cousins across the water? We all know 
that ‘they do things so much better in France.’ The acting is 
better, so is the sculpture, the furniture, the cookery, the general 
way of life, and method of cheating Time. But then Paris is a splen- 
did hybrid; a city—the fairest in the world—but a city embalmed 
in verdure. How gloriously clear is its crisp sunshine ! how fragrant 
at this time of year its masses of white seringa, its wealth of flower- 
bloom! No fog or filthy air in that favoured home of the Muses, 
Though the children of Eve rub shoulder to shoulder, yet have they 
every chance of admiring the works of Nature, and so of counter- 
acting evil influences. They can escape the pavement, even contem- 
plate the budding of the leaves as they hurry along the boulevards 
to their offices. The feathery glades of the chequered Bois are 
surely sufficiently rural to meet Mr. Ruskin’s conditions. In the Pre 
Catalan we may study the manners and customs of cows; in the 
vicinity of the Cascade lurk many beetles and a butterfly or two. 
Hard by we may mark circling pigeons—that have just managed to 
escape from the gun of the destroyer. Here is Nature, pure and 
simple ; and yet our fellow-worm is within easy distance. Delightful 
compromise! Idyllic pastime! Our fellow-man is popping off his 
pigeons by the dozen in a neighbouring bosquet, just ‘ pour passer 
le temps.’ This, O this, is the spot where Art may live and flourish. 
She has done so indeed. Are we not for ever being told to observe 
and imitate the loftier and more refined culture of our neighbours? 
Yes; this is the playground of the Muses. Here Clio and Erato 
and Calliope may go through their unfettered gambols; their 1vory 
limbs glancing in the sunlight, as they skip after the booming bee, 
untrammelled by sordid bonds, unsullied by urban mire. . 

In the way of novels—creations of the cultured intellect m the 
form of fiction—what have we ? What are the reigning French novels 
of the day? L’Assommoir, Nana, La Belle Grolée, Amours ét In- 
trigues d’une Courtisane. Hum! Are these to be our models, are these 
the superior articles which our masters in matters of art and refine- 
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ment set up for our imitation ? Verily, this is the sort of fiction (and 
such oceans as there are of it) which we con in surreptitious solitude, 
and hide under the sofa-cushion when the footman comes in with 
coals. That which is noble and elevating, which makes life respect- 
able, has no place here. The nakedness which (by a last impulse 
of decency) was clothed by Albion’s scribbling daughters with a square 
yard of muslin stands forth unmasked in Paris; distorted, deformed, 
uncomely nudity ; unwashed, filthy, brazen, graceless, devoid of one 
redeeming trait of shame. 

No! The clear atmosphere, the leaves, the birds, the insects, 
do not succeed, as it seems, in counteracting the evil effect of man 
upon his fellow. The imaginative literature which hails from Paris 
is of the dunghill and the sewer—ignoble, brutal, disgusting. How 
is it there with the sister art? Painting, in Paris, used to flourish 
like a bay-tree. The Salon is open; the vast Palace of Industry 
tems with artistic productions. Let us go in and take a stroll 
about the rooms. 

What an overpowering array of pictures! With so liberal a 
supply of wall-space, there is nothing to check youthful ardour. No 
fear of being told that your picture is too big, too long, too short, 
too tall. Be it half a mile in length, are there not galleries 
overhanging the sculpture-garden where entire panoramas might 
unroll themselves? What a chance for the pupils of the great 
Couture to lay the foundations of a fortune, for the disciples of 
Ingres and Prudhon to construct a reputation and a name! _ For in 
the days of these great men—unhappily deceased—there was a 
true school of pictorial art in France, of ‘Grande Histoire’—this 
much may not be gainsaid—wherein neophytes were instructed that 
noble thoughts need space fully to impress themselves upon the 
mind; that the decadence of a Roman Empire could not fitly 
point its moral unless the puppets were of heroic proportions. And 
what grand results accrued from the teaching of this school! Who 
can parade the corridors of Versailles without feeling the better 
for the promenade? There may be seen any day the records of 
bravery and self-devotion ; of duty performed simply and well. There 
you may look upon the Bataillon Sacré—the Holy Battalion which 
stood back to back in the snow by the Beresina, with the deliberate 
intent of selling life as dearly as might be, that the wreck of an 
army might be saved to furbish up the tarnished radience of the 
eagles, Here is what Mr. Ruskin would call noble; here is some- 
thing which raises the thoughts above the earth, which ‘lightens the 
penalty of existence,’ and makes life respectable. Here is Fine Art 
Pursuing her legitimate function as she ought to do, wreathing 

iman nature in sweet garlands, concealing imperfections, casting a 
Veil over defects, bidding us perceive, in spite of blemishes, that from 
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certain aspects it is beautiful, although it is humpbacked and limps 
French fiction is a failure and a disgrace, the more so in the ratio of 
its cleverness; but it is not so with painting, surely. The Grando 
Ecole still holds its own. We have paid our franc, and will look round. 

Heavens! what a school! What a terrible downfall is here! 
Where are the traditions of the past—where the scholarly drawing, 
the subtle if low-toned colouring, the lofty aspirations, the classi. 
cally correct combination of suave lines, which were preached } 
Ingres and by Couture? Blood. Everywhere blood; and nothing 
but scenes of horror steeped in gore. Here is a large picture by 
Luminais—clever enough unfortunately—the sons of some Frank 
monarch, broken-limbed, moribund, hideous, drifting down a river 
in a boat. They look like twin-idiots in the agonies of death, 
Further on, Charlotte Corday assassinating Marat—no less than 
three Charlottes and three dying Marats as large as life and 
twice as horrible. Marat gurgling out his wicked soul; Marat 
with the death-rattle ; Marat stiff and stark; all three streaming 
with blood, on wall, on floor, on clothes, on ceiling. Not a vile 
detail is spared us. The knife, its edge bent by contact witha 
bone; the gashes, the slashes—what a butcher’s shop! Yet 
further on, also life-size, Dante in the Inferno, sniffing at a group 
close to his feet: and well may he sniff, for one gentleman is gnaw- 
ing at another’s cranium, and his lips are thickly smeared with red. 
Two well-dressed young ladies stand thoughtfully before the picture 
with a smile. One says appreciatively, ‘Trés beau,’ and passes 
serenely on. Trés beau, forsooth! The fine art of the shambles 
suits these dames, gratifies their morbid tastes, which, perhaps, yet 
recall the sights of Paris during the Commune. 

They pass into another room, and I follow. A railway accident 
here, with all its suggestive concomitants. Shattered limbs galore, 
but not sufficient blood ; so the ladies turn up their noses and pass 
away, whilst I meditate. What are these tigresses? Is their state 
of mind the result of the teaching of the fine arts, or has the Muse 
accepted the réle of pander? What ferocious damsels! Are they 
matriculating for pétroleuses ? Did they tear and fight and scream 
on barricades in 1871? Arethey ‘keeping their eyes in,’ pending 
a new sanguinary carnival, by battening on the images of their 
favourite diet ? Be that as it may, they flit from flower to flower 
in the soft pure scent-laden air, and compare notes with pursed lips 
and corrugated brows, of wounds and oozing brains, and slashes 
and gashes, and all the rest of the museum of horrors; and are 
mightily pleased, if not improved, by the imaginative banquet. 

It is clear that the French school of painting has fallen as low 
as that of fiction. But the falling off is not only in this matter, 
which may be taken, if you please, as one of the results of playing 
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with edged tools, and therefore set down as excusable in organisms 
<q fallible as those of earth. L’appétit vient en mangeant. When 


young ladies trip daintily (as erst I saw them do), holding their 
skirts out of the reddened gutter, enjambé-ing the corpses as they 
ly in heaps round Pére la Chaise and the gates of La Roquette, it 
ig not surprising that such sights on canvas should titillate their 
fancy in default of the genuine article. But the moral virus is 
permeating and widespread. The whole French school of painting, 
as well as of fiction, is rotten to the core. Art with our lively 
neighbours has sunk to the level of the Morgue. For them beauty 
is ugliness ; true interest is only to be found in horror. They have 
lost their fine discrimination in tonality, their exquisite appreciation 
of lines, their chaste rendering of the curves of the human form. 
Their Venuses are Blousabellas, thick-ankled, stumpy, coarse. Their 
drawing even of these ill-chosen models is incorrect. M. Bonnat 
sends fine portraits no doubt; but none of them will compare with 
Mr. Millais’ Mrs. Jopling of this year, or the two portraits by Mr. 
Holl; whilst as for classical subjects, M. Wagrez’ ‘ Orestes’ —which 
really is noble, though evidently inspired by Flaxman, and therefore 
unoriginal— would show to serious disadvantage if hung by Mr. 
Poynter’s ‘ AXsculapius.’ 

And what are we to think ofall this? That a mighty school should 
so rapidly crumble into air (or rather dirt) is as astonishing as it is 
melancholy. Where so many theories abound, how are we to pick 
and choose? Is Mr. Ruskin right, or Mr. Jefferies? Are both 
wrong, and if they are, who then is to set us straight? Which of 
the twin rocks is the least objectionable? ‘We look at the Gallic 
Scylla with its passable manipulation (both with brush and pen) and 
its hideous monstrous selection of subject, and shudder. Then at 
the British Charybdis, which makes up in inanity what it lacks in 
Viciousness. Mr. Ruskin says that if we live in towns it is at our 


peril, both of body and soul. Mr. Jefferies shows us the seamy side 


of existence in the provinces. The morals of a nation are to be read 
mn its Fine Art. What are we to do? How maintain our equi- 
ibrium as we grope along our wire to the end? The ‘penalty of 
existence’ has to be endured. Are we indeed to throw up the 
Sponge and erect hermitages in the open, each one fenced round as 
was the palace of the Sleeping Beauty; or are we to give up the 
nddle ag one which may not be fathomed? This much, at all 
events, appears to be evident: the society of one another is not 
good for us. The seed we scatter broadcast is injurious to health. 
Well, Suppose we give up the riddle? If we are precluded by the 
‘wroundings, for whose condition we are not responsible, from 
Soaring on white wings heavenward, why—let us at least enjoy the 
Statification of glorying in our increasing infamy. 























LOVE AND MONEY. 


‘Love is potent, but money is omnipotent.’ 









































Ovt in the twilight, alone in the lane, 

All the old sweetness steals o’er me again ; 
All the old longing, forgotten of late, 

Stirs in my heart as I stand at her gate: 
Silent and dim is the cottage to-night, 
Smothered in roses, cream-tinted and white ; 
Jessamine blossoms besprinkle the sod, 
Dusky and still are the paths that she trod. 
O, for one moment to meet her, and see 
Just the old look, that shone only for me! 
Why am I sighing here,—what can I do? 
‘L’amour fait beaucoup, mais l’argent fait tout.’ 


Little white Rose, there were true knights of old— 
Heroes, who counted love dearer than gold ; 

Men with strong arms, who could fight for their way ; 
Why were we born in this world of to-day ? 

Why does society smite with a sneer 

Wretches who wed on three hundred a year ? 
Why— But a truce to these follies of mine! 

I am no knight of the days of lang syne ; 

Only a lounger with duns at his heels, 

Only a dreamer who maunders and feels, 

Only a trifler who sighs after you ; 

‘L’amour fait beaucoup, mais l’argent fait tout.’ 


Safe in the cottage that nobody knows, 

Sleep, and forget me, my little white Rose! 
Heartsick and weary, I turn from your gate, 

Tired of the strife betwixt passion and Fate ; 
There will be parting and pain if we meet ; 

Better to leave you than grieve you, my sweet; 
Ay, it is true, as some poets can tell, 

Love is best proved by a silent farewell. 

Out in the starlight I wander again, 

Through the deep gloom of the oak-shadowed lane, 
Back to the crowd that cares nothing for you; 
‘L’amour fait beaucoup, mais l’argent fait tout.’ 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 











CLAUDE GUEUX.* 
From the Freneh of Victor Pugo, 





Seven or eight years ago there lived in Paris a man whose name 
was Claude Gueux. He was a poor workman; and he lived with 
agitl, his mistress, by whom he had a child. I state these things 
just as they were, leaving it to my reader to deduce the moral 
from them as the facts develop themselves. This workman was 
dever, skilful, intelligent, well endowed by nature, evil-entreated 
by education ; he did not know how to read, but he did know how 
to think. There came a winter when work slackened, then it 
stopped. No fire in the garret stove ; no bread in the garret cup- 
board; the man, the girl, and the child were cold and hungry. 
The man stole. Ido not know what he stole, or where he com- 
mitted the theft ; I only know that the result of the deed was three 
days’ food and firing for the girl and the child, and five years’ im- 
prisonment for the man. 

Claude Gueux was sent to work out his time in the Maison 
Centrale at Clairvaux, a former abbey turned into a prison, whose 
altar of other days is a pillory in ours. When we talk of progress 
certain folk understand and put our thoughts into action thus. 

But to proceed. At Clairvaux, the man was put into a prison- 
cell by night and into a workshop by day. I find no fault with the 
workshop. 

Claude Gueux, once an honest workman, henceforth a thief, 
was of a grave and respectable presence. He had a high forehead, 
deeply-lined already, although he was still young; and many 
gray hairs among his thick black curly locks; calm steadfast 
eyes, deeply set under well-marked brows; open nostrils; a firm 
prominent chin; and a disdainful mouth. His was a fine head; 
we shall see presently what society did with it. His words were 
Sparing; his gestures were few; there was something imperious 
about him which compelled obedience ; his demeanour conveyed an 
impression of thoughtfulness and seriousness rather than suffering. 
Nevertheless he had suffered a great deal. 
th the prison in which Claude Gueux was confined there was a 
‘Director of the Workshops.’ This functionary, proper to prisons, 
'S @ combination of gaoler and shopkeeper, who utters simulta- 
neously an order to the workman and a threat to the prisoner ; who 
buts a tool into his hands and fetters on his feet. The particular 


* This story was published in 1834. 
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specimen of this combination employed at Clairvaux was a stern, cyt. 
spoken, tyrannical man, of fixed ideas, which he carried out rigidly : 
always tenacious of his authority, but otherwise, and on occasion 
very good company, a pleasant fellow, jovial even, and capable of 
jest; hard rather than firm. He never reasoned with anybody, not 
even with himself; he was a good father—doubtless a good husbang 
—such goodness is duty and not virtue; in a word, he was not jj. 
natured, but bad. He was one of those men in whom there jg 
neither vibration nor elasticity ; who are composed of inert mole. 
cules ; who do not respond to the fillip of any idea or the contact 
of any sentiment ; who are capable of cold anger, of dull hate, of 
unemotional wrath ; who take fire without becoming heated; men 
who seem as if they were made of wood, flaming at one end and 
cold at the other. The chief, the diagonal line of the character 
of this man was obstinacy. He was proud of being obstinate, and 
likened himself to Napoleon. This is an optical delusion; many 
people are its dupes, and will, at a certain distance, take obstinacy 
for strength of will, and a candle for a star. When this man had 
once for all fixed what he called his will on an absurd object, he 
went on, with his head up, through the thickest of thickets, to his 
end. Obstinacy without intelligence is folly added on at the other 
end of stupidity, serving as its double thong, and it hits far and 
hard. When a public or private catastrophe has fallen upon us, 
if we examine the ruins which lie scattered around—ruins of what- 
ever fabric they may be—we almost always find that it has been 
blindly built by an obstinate and commonplace man who believed in 
and admired himself. There are in the world many of these petty 
headstrong fabricators of Fate who regard themselves as agents of 
Providence. 

Such, then, was the ‘ Director of the Workshops’ at the Clair- 
vaux Central Prison. Of such quality was the steel with which 
society struck its prisoners every day of their lives in order to get 
sparks out of them. The sparks elicited by steel of this temper 
from flints of their kind are of the kind which produce conflagra- 
tions. 

On his arrival at Clairvaux, a number in the workshop was 
assigned to Claude Gueux, and a fixed task was set him. The 
Director made acquaintance with him, recognised him as 4 good 
workman, and treated him well. One day, indeed, being in particu- 
larly good-humour, and seeing Claude Gueux very downcast—tor 
the man was always thinking of her whom he called his ‘ wife’—he 
told him, in pure joviality, and as an agreeable pastime, that the 
unfortunate girl had gone on the streets. Claude asked coldly what 
had become of the child. Nobody knew. 
After a few months Claude became acclimatised to the prs 
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atmosphere, and seemed to think no more of the past. A certain 


mave serenity, characteristic of him, had resumed its sway. At 
e) 


the end of that time also, Claude had acquired a singular ascend- 


ancy over all his companions. As if by a sort of tacit agreement—and 
although no one, not even himself, knew why—all these men con- 
sulted him, listened to him, admired him, and imitated him, which 
last is the ultimate expression of admiration. It was no small 
jistinction to be obeyed by those essentially insubordinate natures, 
and rule had come to Claude, unbidden and undreamt of. Its 
origin was to be found in the look in the man’s eyes. The eye 
is a window through which the thoughts that come and go in a 
man’s head may be seen. 

Place 2 man who has ideas among men who have none, and, 
at the end of a given time, by an irresistible law of attraction, 
all the dull empty heads will humbly and adoringly gravitate around 
that full and luminous head. There are men who are iron, and 
men who are loadstone. Claude was loadstone. In less than 
three months he had become soul, law, and order to the workshop. 
All those hands revolved on his dial. At times he must have 
doubted, his own very self, whether he was a king or a prisoner. 
By a perfectly natural reaction—one which produces its effect on 
every scale of being—he was as detested by the gaolers as beloved 
by the prisoners. This is always so. There is no popularity without 
disfavour ; to be loved by slaves is to be hated by their masters. 

Claude Gueux was a great eater. This was a peculiarity of 
his organisation, which was such that he needed as much food for 
his day’s nourishment as any two ordinary men. M. de Cotadilla 
had an appetite of this kind, and he jested at it; but that which is 
a good joke to a duke and grandee of Spain, who owns five thousand 
sheep, is a burden to a workman and a misfortune to a prisoner. 
Clande Gueux, a free man in his garret, worked all day, earned 
his four-pound loaf, and ate it. Claude Gueux, a convict in his 
prison, worked all day, and for his pains received invariably one 
pound and a half of bread and four ounces of meat. The prison 
allowance is inexorable, and Claude was habitually hungry. He 
was hungry, and that was all about it. He said nothing of his 
hunger; such silence was in his nature. 

One day Claude had just devoured his meagre pittance, and 
‘sumed his task, thinking to cheat his hunger by toil. The other 
Pnsoners were eating gaily. A pale, slight, feeble-looking young 
man placed himself beside Claude, and remained standing, with the 
hesitating manner of one who wished to speak, but dared not. In 
one hand was his untouched ration, in the other a knife. The 
man with his bread and meat worried Claude. 

What do you want?’ said he, at length, roughly. 
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‘I want you to do me a service,’ said the young man timidly. 

‘What service ?’ 

‘ Help me to eat this. I have too much.’ 

A tear glittered in Claude’s proud eye. He divided the youn, 
man’s ration into two equal parts, took one, and began to eat, 

‘Thank you,’ said the young man. ‘If you like, we will shay 
every day.’ 

‘What is your name?’ asked Claude Gueux. 

‘ Alban.’ 

‘What are you here for ?’ 

‘I stole.’ 

‘So did I.’ 

Thenceforward they did share, after that fashion, every day, 
Claude Gueux was thirty-six years old; but there were times when 
he looked fifty, so grave was his habitual mood. Alban was 
twenty, but he looked no more than seventeen, so much inno- 
cence still lingered in the face of this thief. A strong close friend. 
ship grew up between the two men, the affection of father and son 
rather than that of brother and brother. Alban was still almost a 
child; Claude was already almost an old man. 

They worked in the same workshop, they slept in the same 
dormitory, they exercised in the same yard, they ate of the same 
loaf. Each of the friends constituted the universe for the other. 
They were actually happy. 

The Director of the Workshops, whom the prisoners hated, was 
often obliged, in order to get himself obeyed by them, to have 
recourse to Claude Gueux, whom they loved. On more than one 
occasion, when a rebellion or a tumult had to be prevented, the 
unauthorised authority of Claude Gueux had come to the support 
of the official authority of the Director. Indeed, ten words from 
Claude Gueux were of as much avail, for the control of the prisoners, 
as ten gendarmes. Claude had many times rendered valuable ser- 
vice to the Director, who detested him cordially in consequence. 
He was jealous of the thief, and he cherished a secret, envious, 
implacable hatred of Claude, the hate of a rightful towards an actual 
sovereign, the hate of temporal towards spiritual power. Such 
hatreds are the worst of all. 

Claude loved Alban profoundly, and thought about the Director 
not at all. 

One morning, at the hour at which the warders march the 
prisoners two and two from the dormitories to the workshops, 
turnkey called Alban, who was at Claude’s side, and told him he 
was to go to the Director. 

‘What does he want you for ?’ said Claude. 

‘Ido not know,’ said Alban, and he went away with the turnkey: 
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The morning passed: Alban did not come to the workshop. 
When feeding-time arrived Claude thought he should find Alban in 
he yard. Alban was not in the yard. The prisoners returned to 
ihe workshop, but Alban did not reappear there. Thus the day 
sore through. In the evening, when the prisoners were taken back 
) their dormitory, Claude looked about for Alban, but did not see 
him. He must have been suffering much at that moment, for he 
aldressed a turnkey, a thing which ordinarily he never did. 

‘Ts Alban ill?’ said he. 

‘No,’ replied the turnkey. 

‘Then why,’ asked Claude, ‘ has he not been with us to-day ?’ 

‘0,’ said the turnkey carelessly, ‘because his billet has been 
changed.’ 

the witnesses who afterwards deposed to these facts remarked 
that the hand in which Claude held a lighted candle trembled slightly 
at this answer. He resumed calmly, 

‘Who gave that order ?’ 

‘Monsieur D.’ 

Monsieur D. was the Director of the Workshops. 

The following day passed, like the preceding, without Alban. 
In the evening, when working hours were over, the Director came to 
the workshop, making his daily round. So soon as Claude saw him 
he doffed his coarse woollen cap, buttoned his gray vest, the sordid 
livery of Clairvaux—for it is an article of faith in prisons that a 
respectfully buttoned vest propitiates superiors—and stood upright, 
cap in hand, at the top of his bench, waiting until the Director 
should pass along it. The Director passed. 

‘Sir!’ said Claude. 

The Director stopped, and made a half turn towards him. 

‘Sir, is it true that Alban has been removed to another part 
of the prison ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the Director. 

‘Sir,’ persisted Claude, ‘I need Alban in order to live.’ 

Then he went on: 

‘You know that I have not enough to eat, with the prison ration 
only, and that Alban shared his bread with me.’ 

‘That was his own business,’ said the Director. 

_ ‘Sir, is there no means of replacing Alban in the same quarter 
with me ?” 

‘Impossible. The matter has been settled.’ 

‘By whom ?” 

‘By me.’ 

, ‘Monsieur D.,’ said Claude, ‘ this is life or death to me, and it 
epends upon you.’ 
‘T never alter my decisions.’ 
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‘Sir, have I ever done anything to offend you ?’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘In that case,’ urged Claude, ‘ why do you separate me from 
Alban ?’ 

‘ Because—’ said the Director. 

And with this explanation Monsieur D. dismissed the subject, 

Claude bowed his head and made no reply. Poor lion, bereaved 
of his dog ! 

It must be admitted that the grief of this, separation did not iy 
any degree diminish the somewhat unhealthy voracity of the prisoner, 
Indeed, there was no material change perceptible in him. He did 
not speak of Alban to any of his fellow-prisoners. He walked alone 
in the yard at recreation-time and he was hungry ;—nothing more, 
Nevertheless, those who knew him well remarked that something 
dark and sinister spread itself over his face more and more per: 
ceptibly day by day. But he was milder and gentler than ever. 
Several of his comrades offered to share their rations with him; he 
smilingly refused. 

Each evening since that on which the Director had given him the 
‘explanation’ already recorded he did a foolish sort of thing, which 
was quite surprising on the part of so grave and serious a man. At 
the moment when the Director, making his rounds, passed before 
Claude, the prisoner would raise his eyes, and, looking at him fixedly, 
utter in a tone full of anguish and wrath, a tone in which there was 
menace as well as entreaty, these two words, 

‘And Alban ?’ 

The Director, affecting not to hear them, would pass on, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. 

The man did wrong to shrug his shoulders, for it was plain to 
all the spectators of those strange scenes that Claude Gueux had 
come within himself to some determination. 

All the prison company awaited with suppressed excitement the 
result of this struggle between the obstinacy of the one man and 
the resolution of the other. 

It appeared afterwards in evidence that on one occasion Claude 
said to the Director, 

‘Listen to me, sir; restore my comrade to me. You will do 
well, I assure you. Observe that I say this to you.’ 

Again, one Sunday, when he had been sitting for hours on 4 
stone in the yard in the same attitude, with his elbows on his knees 
and his forehead resting in the palms of his hands, one Faillette, 
a prisoner, approached him, and said, laughing, 

‘What the devil are you doing there, Claude ?’ 

Claude lifted up his grave face, and answered, 

‘I am trying some one!” 
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At last, one evening—it was the 25th October 1831—just as 


| the Director was going round, Claude crushed under his heel the glass 


sta watch which he had found in the corridor that morning. The 
Director inquired whence came the noise. 

‘It is nothing,’ said Claude. ‘It is I. Monsieur the Director, 
estore my comrade to me.’ 

‘Impossible,’ said the master. 

‘Jt must be so, nevertheless,’ said Claude, in a firm low voice. 
And then he added, looking the Director straight in the face: ‘ Re- 
fect. This is the 25th of October. I give you until the 4th of 
November.’ 

A warder called the attention of the Director to the fact that 
Claude was threatening him, and that it was a case of dark cell. 

‘No, no dark cell,’ said the Director, with a scornful smile. 
‘One must be good-natured with fellows like these.’ 

The next day the prisoner Pernot accosted Claude, as he was 
walking to and fro, silent and alone, while the other convicts were 
disporting themselves in a little patch of sunshine at the further 
end of the yard. 

‘Hallo, Claude!’ he said. ‘What are you thinking about? 
You seem to be down in the mouth.’ 

‘IT am afraid,’ said Claude, ‘ that, before long, some misfortune 
will befall this good Monsieur D.’ 

Nine clear days lay between the 25th of October and the 4th of 
November. Claude did not allow one of these days to pass without 
his gravely informing the Director of the increasing pain of the con- 
dition to which the disappearance of Alban was reducing him. The 
Director, weary of this, sent him to the dark cell, because his sup- 
plication had too much the tone of a demand. That was all Claude 
took by his methodical petition. 

_ The 4th of November came. On that morning Claude awoke 
with a serene look upon his face, such as it had not worn since the 
day on which the ‘ decision’ of Monsieur D. had separated him from 
his friend. He rose, and turning over the few trifles which made 
the sum of his possessions, and which were contained in a deal 
box at the foot of his bed, he took out a pair of scissors, of the 
kind used by dressmakers. These, with a tattered volume of 
Emile, were all that remained to him of the woman whom he had 
loved, of the mother of his child, of the happy poor little home of 
former days. Both were useless to Claude; the scissors could 
‘eve a Woman’s purpose only, the book that of an educated person. 
Claude could neither sew nor read. 

‘ hos. the ancient cloister—so desecrated now—that is used 
inter as an exercising ground, he approached 4 prisoner, one 

‘ranl, who was gazing earnestly at the massive iron bars of a win- 
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dow. In his hand Claude held the little pair of scissors, ang j, 
showed them to Ferrari, saying, 

‘This evening I will cut those bars with these scissors,’ 

Ferrari, being incredulous, laughed, and Claude laughed algo, 

All that morning he worked with more than his ordinary zeq]. 
never had his task been done so quickly or so well. He seemed 
bent on finishing, during the forenoon, the plaiting of a straw hat 
for which he had been paid in advance by M. Bressier, a worthy 
citizen of Troyes. 

A little before twelve o’clock he went down, under some pretext, 
to the carpenters’ workshop, which was on the ground-floor, just 
underneath that on which the strawplaiters’ workshop was situated, 
Claude was much liked there as well as elsewhere, but he seldom 
entered the place, so that he was now greeted noisily. 

‘ Hallo! there’s Claude!’ the prisoners exclaimed, and he was 
immediately surrounded. His visit was a festival occasion. He 
glanced rapidly round the workshop. Not one of the prison officials 
was there. 

‘ Who has an axe to lend me?’ said he. 

‘What are you going to do with it?’ he was asked; and he 
answered, with perfect composure : 

‘To kill the Director of the Workshops this evening.’ 

They brought him several axes. He selected the smallest, 
which was very sharp, concealed it in his loose trousers, and 
went away. There were twenty-seven prisoners in the carpenters’ 
workshop ; he had not enjoined secrecy upon them, but they all 
observed it. 

They did not even talk of the matter among themselves. On 
both sides there was merely the expectation of what was about to 
happen. The matter was plain, terrible, and simple. No compli- 
cation was possible. Claude could neither be advised nor denounced. 
An hour later he accosted a young prisoner, a boy of sixteen years 
old, who was yawning in the exercise-yard, and advised him to leam 
to read. At the same moment, Faillette came up and said: 

‘What the devil is that you are hiding in your clothes, Claude? 

‘It is an axe,’ answered Claude, ‘ and I mean to kill Monsiew 
D. with it this evening. Does it show ?’ 

‘A little,’ said Faillette. 

The remainder of the day passed just as usual. At seven 
o’clock in the evening the prisoners were locked up, each gang 
the workshop assigned to them, and the overseers left the work- 
rooms, which is, it seems, the custom, not to return until the 
Director should have made his rounds. 

Claude Gueux was, of course, shut up like the others 1 the 
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Then a scene of an extraordinary nature was enacted there: a 
scene which lacked neither terrible nor majestic attributes, the 
only one of the kind on record. 

“In the judicial ‘instruction’ which subsequently took place, it 
was stated that there were eighty-two thieves in that workshop, 
including Claude. When the overseers had withdrawn, Claude 
stood up on his bench, and announced to all present that he had 
something to say. There was an immediate silence. 

Then Claude spoke, in a clear steady voice, as follows : 

‘You all know that Alban was my brother. With the allow- 
ance that I am given here, I have not enough to eat. Even by 
buying bread with the little that I earn, I have not enough. Alban 
shared his ration with me. I loved him at first because he fed me, 
and afterwards because he loved me. ‘The Director, Monsieur D., 
separated us. It did him no harm that we should be together ; but 
he is a bad man, who loves to inflict torment. I asked him to 
give me back Alban, but, as you know, for you have seen it, he 
would not. I then gave him until the 4th of November to restore 
Alban to me. He put me in the dark cell for having said that. 
While I was there, I tried him and condemned him todeath.* This 
is the 4th of November. In two hours he will be coming to make 
his rounds. I give you notice that I mean to kill him. Have you 
anything to say to that ?’ 

No man spoke. 

Claude resumed. It seems that he spoke with a strange elo- 
quence, which was, indeed, natural to him. He declared that he 
well knew he was about to commit a deed of violence, but, as he 
believed, not of wrong. He took the consciences of the eighty-one 
thieves who heard him to witness : 

That he was in a desperate strait : 

That the necessity of doing oneself justice is a no-thorough- 
fare in which any man is liable to find himself : 

That he had maturely reflected on this matter for two months : 

That he believed he had not allowed himself to be led away by 
resentment ; but that in case he was so led away, he entreated his 
hearers to make it plain to him: 

That he frankly submitted his reasons to the just men whom 
he was addressing : 

That he was therefore about to kill Monsieur D.; but that, if 
any One among them had an objection to make, he was ready to 
listen to it. 

One voice only was raised, to urge that, before killing the 


Director, Claude should try, for the last time, to speak to him, and 
induce him to yield. 


* Literally true. 
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‘That is just,’ said Claude, ‘ and I will do it.’ 

The great clock struck eight. At nine the Director would arrive 

So soon as this strange Court of Appeal had, so to speak, ratified 
the sentence he had pronounced, Claude resumed his accustomeg 
serenity. He placed on a table such linen and clothes ag h, 
possessed, the scanty store of a poor prisoner, and calling to hin 
one by one those of his companions whom he liked best afte 
Alban, he distributed the whole among them. He kept back nothing 
except the little pair of scissors. 

Then he embraced them all. Some of the men wept, and op 
those he smiled. 

In the course of that last hour there were many minutes whep 
he talked so quietly, and even gaily, that several of his comrades 
hoped, as they afterwards declared, he might perhaps abandon his 
resolution. He even amused himself by blowing out one of the 
few candles which lighted the workshop with the breath from his 
nostrils, for certain bad habits, which too often injured his natural 
dignity, had grown up with him. Nothing could hinder the former 
street-boy from smelling now and then of the Paris gutter. 

Claude observed that one youthful prisoner, who looked at 
him with fixed eyes, was pale and trembling, no doubt at the idea 
of what he was about to see. 

‘Come, come, young man, take courage,’ said Claude to him 
very gently ; ‘it will all be over in a moment.’ 

When he had distributed all his poor possessions, made all his 
adieus, shaken hands with all his fellow-prisoners, he checked some 
uneasy whisperings which were going on in the dark corners of the 
workshop, and directed the men to resume their work. They all 
obeyed him in silence. . 

The workshop was an oblong hall, a long parallelogram with 
windows on its two sides, and doors facing each other at its two 
extremities. The work-frames were ranged on each side near the 
windows, the benches touching the wall at a right angle, and the 
space which remained free between the two rows of work-frames 
formed a path which led by a right line across the hall, from one 
of the two doors to the other. Along this narrow way the Director 
had to pass in making his inspection. He was in the habit of 
entering by the south, and going out by the north door, after he bad 
inspected the workers on the right and left, and he generally did 
this quickly, and in silence. 

Claude had reseated himself on his bench, and resumed bis 
work. 

Everybody was waiting. The moment approached. P reselly 
a stroke of the bell was heard. Claude said, 

‘There goes the last quarter.’ 
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Then he rose, walked gravely across a portion of the hall, and 

laced himself in a leaning attitude, with his elbow on the edge of 
the first work-frame on the left, close to the entrance-door. His 
face was perfectly calm and mild in expression. 

Nine o’clock struck. The door opened, and the Director entered 
the workshop, in which a deathlike silence reigned. The prisoners 
were like so many statues. The Director was, as usual, alone. 

He came in with his jovial, satisfied, inexorable face, did not 
see Claude, who was standing on the left of the door, his right 
hand hidden in the waistband of his trousers, and passed rapidly 
before the first frames, nodding his head, and casting a casual 
glance here and there, without perceiving that the eyes by which 
he was surrounded were fixed on a terrible idea. 

All of a sudden he turned sharply round on hearing a step behind 
him. 
It was that of Claude, who had been following him. 

‘What are you doing there ?’ said the Director. ‘ Why are you 
not in your place ?” 

Claude Gueux made answer respectfully, ‘ Because I have to 
speak to you, sir.’ 

‘Of what ?” 

‘Of Alban.’ 

‘Again !’ said the Director. 

‘Always!’ said Claude. 

‘OQ, indeed!’ said the Director, as he moved on. ‘ Have not 
you had enough of the dark cell, then ?’ 

_ ‘Sir,’ said Claude, in a voice which might have softened the devil 
himself, ‘I implore you to put Alban back again with me ; you shall 
see whether I will work well or not. To you, who are free, it is all 
one—you do not know what a friend means; but I—TI have nothing 
but the four walls of my prison. You can come and go as you will ; 
I have nothing but Alban. Give him back to me! Alban fed me; 
you know that, well. What I ask will cost you only the trouble 
of saying “Yes.”” What does it matter to you that there should be 
inthe same workshop one man who is called Claude Gueux and 
another who is called Alban? ‘For the thing is as simple as 
that. Monsieur D., my good Monsieur D., I really implore you, in 
the name of Heaven !” 

Never before had Claude spoken so much at one time to a gaoler. 
After this effort he waited, exhausted. 
fk The Director replied, with an impatient shrug, ‘ Impossible! 

thing is settled. Look here, don’t you speak to me about this 


again. I’m tired of it.’ 


ne being in a hurry, he quickened his pace. Claude did like- 


While Speaking, they had come close to the door by which 
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the Director was to go out of the workshop; and the eighty-one 
thieves were looking on and listening breathlessly. 

Claude touched the Director’s arm gently: ‘ Let me, at least 
know for what I am condemned to death? Tell me why you hone 
taken him away from me ?’ 

‘I have told you already,’ said the Director; ‘ because’ 

He turned his back on Claude and put out his hand towards the 
latch of the door. 

At the words of the Director, Claude had drawn back one step, 
The eighty-one statues who were there saw his right hand, with the 
axe in it, emerge from his clothing. That hand was raised, and 
before the Director could have uttered a cry three terrific strokes of 
the axe, all dealt in the same cleft, had split his skull open. As he 
fell over on his back, a fourth stroke gashed his face; and then, as 
fury yielded to cannot be suddenly checked, Claude Gueux dealt 
him a fifth, but needless, biow. The Director was dead. 

Then Claude flung down the axe and cried, ‘ Now for the other!’ 
The other was himself. He was seen to take from his vest the 
little scissors which had belonged to his ‘ wife,’ and, without any 
one present dreaming of hindering him, to plunge them into his 
breast. The blades were short; his chest was deep; he struck at 
least twenty blows, crying, ‘Ah, damned heart, shall I never find 
you ?’ and at last he fell, bathed in his blood and senseless, upon 
the dead man’s body. 

Which of these two was the victim of the other ? 

When Claude came to himself, he was in a bed. His wounds 
had been carefully bandaged, and the utmost care was lavished upon 
him. By his bedside were good Sisters of Charity, anda ‘ Judge of 
Instruction,’ ready to take notes. This gentleman said to him, 
with lively interest, ‘ How do you find yourself?’ 

He had lost a great deal of blood, but the scissors, which 4 
touching superstition had led him to use, had not done their work. 
He was in no danger from their shallow stabs. The only wounds 
that were mortal for him were those he had dealt to Monsieur D. 

The interrogatory began. He was asked if it was he who had 
killed the Director of the Workshops at Clairvaux; and he replied, 
‘Yes.’ He was asked, ‘Why?’ He answered, ‘ Because.’ 

Then there came a moment when his wounds grew angry and 
inflamed, and he was attacked with a terrible fever, which all but 
killed him. Nevertheless he lived through that also. 

November, December, and January passed away in tending of 
the sick man, and in the preliminaries of justice. Physieiat 
and judges were busy about Claude. The former were healing bis 
wounds ; the latter were erecting his scaffold. , 

It was on the 16th of March 1832 that, being then perfect 
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eared, he was brought before the Court of Assize at Troyes. As much 
ofa crowd as the town could muster was there. 

Claude made a good appearance before the Court. He had 
bad himself carefully shaved, he was bareheaded, and he wore 
the dismal dress of the prisoners of Clairvaux—a particoloured garb 
of two kinds of gray. 

The State Prosecutor (Procureur du Roi) had collected all the 
bayonets of the district in the court-house, ‘in order,’ he explained 
1) the audience, ‘to keep down the scoundrels who were to figure 
as witnesses in this affair.’ 

When the proceedings were opened, a singular difficulty pre- 
sented itself. Not one of the witnesses of the events of the 4th 
of November would give evidence against Claude. The President of 
the Tribunal threatened them with his discretionary powers, but all 
in vain. Claude then commanded them to make their depositions. 
Every tongue was loosed, and they told what they had seen. 

Claude listened to them with profound attention, and when one 
of the number, either from forgetfulness or affection for Claude, 
omitted facts which told against the accused, Claude restated them. 

Witness after witness deposed to the series of circumstances 
which we have related, and the whole story was unfolded before 
the court. 

At one moment during the trial the women who were present 
wept. The convict Alban was called; it was his turn to give testi- 
mony. He entered, sobbing, and staggering on his feet. The 
gendarmes could not restrain him from falling into Claude’s arms. 
Claude held him up, and said with a smile to the State Prosecutor, 

‘This is a scoundrel who shares his bread with those who hunger!’ 

Then he kissed Alban’s hand. 

When the list of witnesses was exhausted, the State Prosecutor 
rose and began his speech as follows: 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, society would be shaken to its foun- 
dations if the just retribution of the laws did not reach great cri- 
minals, such as this one, who,’ &c. 

After this memorable discourse, Claude’s advocate spoke. The 
pleadings for and against were, each in its turn, such evolutions as 
are commonly made in that sort of circus performance which is called 
4 criminal trial. 

Claude held that all had not been said. He rose in his turn, 
and spoke after such a fashion that an intelligent person who 
was present at the trial left the court struck with astonishment. 
For, it appeared, there was in this poor workman an orator, 
rather than an assassin. Standing upright, he spoke with a piercing 
and well-managed voice, a clear, resolute, and honest eye, with a 
esture which was always the same, but full of authority. He related 
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the facts as they were, simply, seriously, without addition or diminy. 
tion, accepted everything, looked article 296 of the Code in the 
face, and laid down his head beneath it. There were passages in 
his discourse of true and lofty eloquence, which caused a movement 
in the crowd, and the listeners repeated to one another in a whisper 
what he had just said, so that there was a general murmur when 
Claude, regarding the spectators with a proud look, paused to take 
breath. 

At some moments, this man, who did not know how to read, 
was gentle, polished, choice of phrase like a lettered person; and 
again, at others, modest, measured, attentive, treading step by step 
the irritating path of the discussion, and full of goodwill towards his 
judges. 

Once only he gave way to a burst of anger. The State Prose. 
cutor had set forth in his discourse that Claude Gueux had assas- 
sinated the Director of the Workshops, without any overt act, or 
any violence on the part of the Director, consequently ‘ without 
provocation.’ 

‘What!’ cried Claude, ‘I was not provoked! Ah, yes, truly, 
that is all right. I understand you. A drunken man gives mea 
blow with his fist; I kill him; I have been provoked; you spare 
my life, you send me to the galleys. But a man who is not drunk, 
a man in full possession of his senses, squeezes my heart in his hand 
for four years, humiliates me for four years; pricks me every day, 
every hour, every minute with a pin-point in some unexpected place 
for four years. A woman belonged to me, and I stole for her; he 
tortures me with that woman. I had a child, and I stole for it; 
he tortures me with that child. I had not sufficient bread; a friend 
gave me his; he takes from me my friend and my bread. I ask for 
my friend and my bread again, he puts me in the dark cell. I tell 
him that I suffer; he tells me that I weary him. What, then, 
would you have me to do? Ikill him. Very well, I am a monster; 
T have killed this man, I have had no provocation, you cut my head 
off. Do it!’ 

The President then proceeded to an impartial and enlightened 
summing-up of the case. It resulted in this : an evil life, monstrous 
indeed ; for Claude Gueux had begun by living in concubinage with 
a prostitute ; afterwards he had committed theft, and subsequently 
murder. ll this was true. / 

When the jury were about to retire to their room to consider 
their verdict, the President asked the accused whether he had auy- 
thing to say respecting the form in which the questions should be 
put. 

‘Not much,’ answered Claude; ‘but yet something. 1am? 
thief and an assassin; I have stolen and killed. But why have I 
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stolen, why have I killed ? Put those two questions by the side of 
the others, gentlemen of the jury.’ 

After a quarter of an hour’s deliberation, the jury found Claude 
Gueux guilty, and he was condemned to death. 

His sentence was read to Claude; and he contented himself 
with saying, ‘That is well. But why did this man steal? why did 
this man kill? These two questions they have not answered.’ 

Being brought back to his prison, he ate his supper gaily, and 
said, 

‘Thirty-six years’ time served !’ 

He did not wish to make the customary appeal to the Court of 
Cassation ; but being entreated to do so by one of the Sisters who 
had tended him, and who implored him with tears, he yielded, that 
he might gratify her. It seems that he had resisted up to the last 
instant ; for the legal delay of three days was within a few minutes 
of expiring when he made his mark in signature of his appeal in 
the register at the prison-lodge. The sister of charity in her gra- 
titude gave the condemned man five francs. He tookthe money and 
thanked her. 

While his appeal was pending, the prisoners at Troyes offered to 
secure his escape. The whole of their number were ready to devote 
themselves to the task. Claude refused. They contrived to throw 
into his cell, through the grating, a nail, a piece of wire, and the 
handle of a pail. Any of these three tools would have served, in the 
hands of so clever a workman as Claude, to file through his irons. 
He gave up the nail, the wire, and the pail-handle to the turnkey. 

On the 8th June 1832, seven months and four days after the 
deed, expiation arrived, pede claudo. On that day, at seven o’clock 
in the morning, the Clerk of the Tribunal entered Claude’s cell, and 
announced to him that he had only an hour to live. 

His appeal had been rejected. 

__ ‘Very well,’ said Claude calmly. ‘I have slept soundly this 
aight, not knowing that I should sleep still more soundly the next.’ 

The priest arrived, and then the executioner. Claude was 
humble with the priest, gentle with the other. He refused neither 
his soul nor his body. 

He preserved perfect liberty of spirit. While his hair was being 
cut, some one in a corner of the cell mentioned that Troyes was just 
then threatened with cholera. 

‘As for me,’ said Claude, with a smile, ‘I am not afraid of 
cholera,’ 

See listened to the priest with the utmost attention, making his 
uiession with humility, and regretting that he had never been in- 
structed in religion. 


At his request the scissors with which he had wounded himself 
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were restored to him. One blade was wanting. It had been broken 
off in his breast. He begged the gaoler to have these scisgorg 
conveyed to Alban from him, and he desired the ration of bread 
which he should have eaten on that day to be added to the legacy, 

He begged the assistant of the executioner, when binding his 
arms, to place in the right hand the five-franc piece which the Sister 
of Charity had given him—his sole last possession. 

At a quarter to eight o’clock he came out of the prison with all 
the customary lugubrious escort of the condemned. He walked with 
a firm tread; his face was pale, and his eyes were fixed upon the 
crucifix in the hands of the priest. 

It was market-day, and there was a crowd to see him pass by 
to his death, and to note his demeanour. He mounted the scaffold 
gravely; his eyes never wandered from the gibbet of Christ. He 
wished to embrace both the priest and the executioner, thanking the 
one and pardoning the other. One report stated that the executioner 
gently repulsed him. When the assistant was in the act of strap- 
ping him down on the plank of the hideous machine, Claude made 
a sign to the priest to take the five-franc piece out of his right hand, 
and said to him, 

‘For the poor !’ 

Eight o’clock was being rung out from the belfry, and the deep 
tones of the bell overpowered his voice. The priest answered that 
he could not hear him. Claude waited for the interval between two 
strokes of the bell, and repeated, 

‘For the poor!’ 
Before the eighth stroke sounded his head had fallen. 
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FEATURES OF THE SEASON. 





We have outlived the time at which any London season could be 
stigmatised, with comprehensive accuracy, as uniformly dull. Be- 
tween the months of April and August there is certain to be pretty 
much the same allowance of sensational incidents, the same number 
of visitors to the capital from the British provinces and from the 
uttermost ends of the earth, the same dense crowds in the Row and 
Lady’s Mile, the same proportion of those entertainments by which 
society professes to be bored, but without which society would find 
the burden of existence insufferable. When, therefore, one is told 
that the season has been a failure from beginning to end, one may be 
pretty certain that the remark is the record of a personal experience, 
and not the authentic summary of historic fact. Some of us are, 
perhaps, sick and weary of the whole business. We have been re- 
hearsing the part of Diogenes in his tub. We have been praying 
Jupiter to restore to us the past years. We have, in a word, what- 
ever the reason, not been in the humour to appreciate the pleasures 
and pastimes of the period. Similarly, such of our fellow-citizens 
as are engaged in trade pass an identical judgment on the season 
if the returns of their businesses have not realised their expec- 
tations. Buta bad season is an expression as essentially limited 
and relative in its application as a bad headache or a fit of the 
blues. The London season is no longer exclusively, as it once 
was, the festival ofa select few; it is a national institution, and its 
episodes are an integral part of our common history. 

The ‘features of the season’ of 1880, delineated as they are 
here, may be regarded as a kaleidoscopic mirror and reflection of 
most that has been socially noteworthy during the last dozen weeks. 
The word ‘season,’ it will be perceived, has been interpreted in 
the most liberal sense. Some of the events which have occurred 
in the various departments of our national life are merely interest- 
lng; others are intrinsically memorable, and may hereafter, perhaps, 
be referred to ag indicating new points of departure in our develop- 
ment as a people. For instance, who shall say what will or will 
hot be the sequel of Mr. Bradlaugh’s defiant determination not to 
take the oath ? If religion can be ignored in such a matter as this, 


yes » it ‘may be asked, should the State profess any religion at all ? 
oul, 1t 18 very well to smile at the spectacle of Mr. Gladstone’s 


e Severed into two parts—Liberal aristocracy and democratic 


calism. But who shall say that the Session of 1880 may not 
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FEATURES OF THE SEASON. 


be looked back to as having inaugurated the final and decisiyg 
opposition between these two political schools ? 

The chronicles of art, literature, and society are not legg full 
of important entries than the book of politics. The echoes of the 
battle-cry raised by Mr. Holman Hunt against the London coloy. 
men have not died away, and Mr. J. R. Herbert’s gallant defence of 
the order has failed to carry conviction to their inveterate foes. The 
question is one for the inevitable expert to decide ; but there are 
those who will recall in connection with it a familiar proverb which 
says some plain words on the subject of workmen and their tools, 
It is not, perhaps, a matter of much importance to the pictur. 
loving public, whose devotion has given an allegorical, and, to the 
artistic race, a most satisfactory, significance to the golden staircase 
of Mr. Burne-Jones. Prosperous picture-painting is in these days 
a veritable process of auriferous ascent. Literature laudatur et 
alget, and the man of letters cannot hope under the happiest circun- 
stances to realise a fourth part of the income of the successful painter 
or actor. If Miss Broughton and Mr. Wingfield were to surpass the 
achievements of George Eliot and Charles Reade they would not, 
though their existence should be protracted beyond the years of the 
late Harriet Martineau, win the same guerdon for their toil as 
Madame Bernhardt receives for two or three seasons’ work. Ten times 
better to be a successful dramatist than a successful novelist. How 
many golden guineas did Mr. Albery put in his pocket as the reward 
of the Two Roses? Even when the dramatist does not deserve 
success, he can make some show of commanding it; and probably 
Mr. Albery, after the failure of Jacks and Jills, terrified some of 
his audience into believing that their stupidity, and that alone, was 
to blame for their non-appreciation of his play. 

Of the other features of the season of 1880 what need to 
speak in detail? Professional beauties, between whom there n0 
longer exists the mutual jealousy which animated the rival com- 
petitors for the award of Paris; heiresses from the other side of the 
Atlantic, rich in the grace of beauty and in the possession of dollars; 
jockeys who lay by something like a thousand a year; gentlemen 
who earn a competence by the skill which they display at the tour- 
nament of doves; new fashions, whose name is legion—gracefil, 
graceless, grotesque, artistic, and commonplace,—these things do 
not belong to one season more than to another ; they are always 
with us, and they duly find a place in our vivid pictorial summary 
of the incidents of the last four months. 
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A BUNDLE OF WOOD. 


By ALEXANDER REDGRAVE. 





To most people a bundle of firewood is an object as little interesting 
ys the yellow primrose to Peter Bell, provided the fire be lighted 
and the morning kettle gaily hissing ; yet the size and price of that 
bundle are subjects fraught with interest and anxiety to the many 
oilers of land and sea, through whose hands it passes before reach- 
ing the consumer. From the hardy lumberman in the North to the 
shivering boy who goes round the London streets with the large van 
or the humble donkey-barrow, many thousands of people find their 
livelihood in the production of these little fagots of sticks. 

Smiths and toolmakers ; woodmen, lumbermen, sawyers, ship- 
wights, and riggers; pilots and seamen; labourers and carters ; 
sawyers again, toolmakers again ; twine-spinners, bundle-makers— 
men, women, and children—all these bear their part in fashioning 
the humble, but indispensable, bundle of firewood. ; 

The tall firs of the Baltic forests, whispering to each other in 
the icy blasts, as Northern fairy lore would have us believe, would 
hardly murmur in their communings aught of the base uses to which 
they may come. Andersen might have woven a pretty story of the 
fate of one of these lordly trees ; his imagination might have traced 
it until he found it boiling an early kettle in St. Giles’s: as poor a 
fate as that of the ‘noble dust of Alexander,’ but fulfilling as good 
a purpose. 

Axe and saw of Swedish steel rob the forests of their life, and 
the fair-haired northmen roll and steer the logs to the whirring saw- 
mill, to fashion ready for their voyage down the cruel Northern seas. 
When the heavy deal planks have been sawn into the requisite size 
for shipment and transmission to this country, the short lengths 
that have been cut off are either put on board with the rest, or form 
4 separate cargo, and eventually come into the hands of the fire- 
wood dealers under the name of deals or battens, according to their 
thickness, 

The handsome and lofty rigged ships that bring them over form a 
very important fleet, and to any who love to look on a shapely hull 
and tall and tapering masts—too fast disappearing before the 
straight and squat-rigged iron steamers—the lines and rigging of 
ig timber ships afford a welcome sight. The Northern seamen, 

°, are fine sturdy fellows, and many of them would form good 
models for the popular ideal of the fair ruddy-haired Vikings, in 


























































408 A BUNDLE OF WOOD. 
whose exploits we take such interest, but in whose extinction We 
are extremely blessed. The voyage to the mouth of the Thames ig 
no fair-weather promenade; and the descendant of the Vikings 
has no prospect of murder and loot to cheer him on his Way; nor 
is his life made too comfortable for him, hampered and cumbereg 
as the decks are with the heavy deals. To stand by halyards anq 
braces smartly, with piles of timber up to the very cleats, is hard 
work, with a high wind and heavy sea running. The hold of the 
ship is loaded by ports in the bow and stern that enable the lone 
lengths to be run in fore and aft; and the cargo is unloaded by the 
same means. ‘These ports have to be closely stopped and calked, 
else the seas would make a clean breach through them, and the 
ship be down to the water’s edge in a few minutes. 

The Surrey Docks are the haven whither these masses of timber 
are brought ; and there sturdy labourers toil all the day, unloading 
on to the stacks round the basins, carrying them off to the sav. 
mills, or loading them on wagons. These men may often be seen 
passing with heavy deals on their shoulders across planks stretched 
high in air from stack to stack, like so many ‘ mute inglorious’ 
Blondins, showing that a proper equipoise in mid air may serve a 
better purpose practically than when exhibited by ‘ lords of the single 
wire,’ and other nuisances of the kind with absurd names, before a 
music-hall audience. 

Travelling on the various suburban lines that now enclose the 
metropolis, huge piles of short lengths of deals may be seen in many 
districts towering high above the surrounding houses. This is the 
material from which the bundles are made. 

These lofty masses of wood do not strike the ordinary observer 
as being very safe, and, were this country subject to violent wind- 
storms, passers-by would be considerably inconvenienced. The 
leaning tower of Pisa does not look more unsafe to the uninitiated ; 
doubtless the labourers who raise the structure have a tolerable 
notion of the centre of gravity, though possibly unable to spell or 
explain the term. Hollowed out in the base of the wood-mountains, 
and supported by stout beams vertically and horizontally, are 
numerous square caves, each containing two or three people, who 
are busily engaged in relieving the mountain of its superincumbent 
weight by transforming the deals into bundles of wood with saw, 
chopper, and twine; while labourers above pitch them down the 
material from convenient ledges in a manner which does not convey 
an idea of security to an intruder. In other places the work 18 
done in long low sheds, very like the old-fashioned rope-walk described 
by Longfellow : 


‘That building long and low, 
With its windows all a-row, 


Like the port-holes of a hulk.’ 
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Fach port-hole opens on to a ‘ berth,’ as the term is, that is, space 
fra man, woman, and child, by whom the wood is sawn, chopped, and 
tied into bundles. These windows are the ordinary means of ingress 
and egress, and require a little subtlety in the manner of negotia- 
ion. The intruder generally strikes his hat violently against the 
top of the port while getting his legs inside; and the landing is by 
no means good, being composed of wood of all lengths and sizes, 
an old saw and a chopper or two, all of which render a comfortable 
footing a matter of uncertainty. 

The composition of the ‘shop’ is as follows: the proprietor 
supplies as Many men as can be accommodated with space to work, 
called a ‘berth,’ and wood. ‘The ‘berth-holder’ has to saw and 
chop the wood and convert it into bundles at so much per hundred ; 
in this operation he employs a female to tie the bundles, and a boy 
ora girl, varying in age from ten to fifteen years, to pick up the 
chopped wood and place it on the bench whereon the bundle is 
rolled into shape and tied by the woman by means of a lever. The 
twine used in this industry is a special manufacture for the purpose, 
and is dressed with tar. It is prepared in short lengths, and is 
known in the trade as ‘tiers.’ Such premises as these are limited 
to the well-to-do people in the trade. Firewood-cutting is carried 
on in all sorts of places, from sheds containing one hundred people 
to a cellar in Blackfriars or Rotherhithe containing one or two per- 
sons. Indeed, to obtain access to those in a humble way of trade, 
it is hardly necessary to go through the formality of applying at the 
front-door, the simplest method being to pull up the cellar-flap and 
let oneself gently down into the precincts. As it will be probably 
necessary to emerge by the same aperture, it is, perhaps, unneces- 
sary to suggest that extravagance or luxury in dress is incompatible 
with business. A back-room or a shanty at the end of the yard, 
any place, in fact, is suitable for the work. The small dealers who 
work thus in their own homes are called ‘ footers,’ from the fact 
that they buy a ‘foot’ of deals at a time, a quantity sufficient to 
fill an ordinary costermonger’s barrow. ‘These people are bitterly 
tesented by the large traders in that they undersell them. The 
cellar or back-room is their workshop ; and if not wealthy enough to 
own a barrow, they hire one and hawk their wares themselves, 
barrows being hired out in poor neighbourhoods much as broughams 
are in wealthier districts. The footers lead a hard life, having to 
g0 out and buy their wood, bring it home, saw, chop, and tie it, and 
then to sally out and sell it. 

The workpeople are, needless to say, of the poorer class of 
the community, and the trade is carried on in poor neighbour- 
hoods. Thrift does not seem to enter much into their economy ; 
men, women, and children bear traces of leading a hand-to-mouth 
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existence ; the women, for choice, seem the best off, the men and 
children being, as a rule, very poorly clad, especially the latter 
They are rude in speech, and given to the broadest of jokes, which 
are fired off with a disregard of the convenances calculated to start) 
any one of a delicately nervous temperament. While civil {, 
strangers in their way, and glad of a chat at their work, they are 
very obstinate and prejudiced. There were no School Boards ip 
their young days, and the Factory Acts were not then extended ty 
their trade, as many of them regret, being often wont to say, ‘] 
wish this ’ere Schooling and Fackory Acks ’ad come up when I was 
a kid,’ &c. So they have grown up among the wood, and haye 
imbibed some of its qualities, as one may often trace a resemblance 
between a tradesman and his wares, notably among fishmongers, 
whose appearance often threatens a speedy evolution into a simili. 
tude to their stock in trade. 

The work is light, and ventilation is, as a rule, excessive, ag 
there is no method for excluding the draughts. No occupation 
could be much healthier in its nature, as the people employed are 
not so fine-drawn as to suffer much from colds or toothache, &e., 
being too well inured to the open air. In hard weather the younger 
ones certainly cannot get very warm, as their occupation is very 
light, and simply consists in lifting the sticks from the ground in 
their hands, varied occasionally by an errand for ‘ ’arf a pint,’ or 
some such humble solace. 

A berth-holder employing his wife and son or daughter, pro- 
vided the latter be over thirteen years of age, can earn by steady 
work, when business is brisk, about 31. per week. The earnings of 
wood-cutters are much diminished, however, by a prevalent habit of 
‘keeping’ Monday, which really means losing that day, and by not 
working much on Saturday. The female ‘tiers’ earn from 12s. to 
14s. per week; and the ‘ pilers,’ or children who pick up the sticks, 
from 8s. to 4s. 6d. per week; but of course neither of these cat 
work unless the berth-holder be at his post. The earnings really vary 
with the habits of the berth-holder and his attendant nymph and 
child, which are very often erratic. The subject which most occupies 
the attention and touches the sensibilities of the wood-chopper is the 
size of the bundle he is called upon to make for a certain price. Deep 
are the broodings and hoarse the harangues, when a proposition 18 
made to alter the size of the wares, and prompt are the strikes when 
a master attempts any alteration owing to price of wood or season 
of the year. The extension of the Factory Acts in 1867, and the 
subsequent Education Act of 1870, were indirectly the means of 
raising the earnings of the workpeople engaged in the trade, 8 the 
restrictions placed upon the labour of children of tender years - 
the people to strike for an extra sum per hundred, on the plea ths 
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the labour of older children was more costly. As firewood is a 
necessity of London life, and as the trade does not seem to diminish, 
either through legislation or the increased price of wood, we may 
infer that neither masters nor men have suffered thereby. 

The vans of the larger traders are well-known objects in the 
streets of London, delivering their contents at the oilmen’s and 
grocers’ shops. The bundles are counted by twos, and the ‘ tally’ 
kept as they are thrown from hand to hand, much to the discomfort 
of nervous people who hesitate between a blow on the head or the 
necessity of disturbing the process. 

In the recent state of depression and of numerous strikes, the 
late east winds have been anything but ill-winds to the firewood- 
cutters, for they have been very busy, which is a great point for 
them, as they cannot make more than half or three-quarter time in 
the summer months. The thrifty housekeeper, who has been 
obliged to keep warmth in her house during the last Arctic winter, 
must console herself by recollecting that every time a fire has been 
lighted she has contributed her mite to the support of the many 
poor persons’ lives tied up in a bundle of firewood. 





SONNETS ON COLOURS. 
GRAY. 


Mist climbing swiftly where the north winds cry ; 

Crooning across the tree-tops, waving low, 

As up and down the night-blasts come and go, 
Warning our hearts that autumn’s feet are nigh ; 
While all about mysterious murmurs sigh. 

Across the heath, that if we did now know 

It was the wind that there was muttering so 
We'd deem it ghosts who die, yet cannot die, 
Or turbid rivers groaning as they glide 

To the remorseless ocean, claiming all 

In one embrace, all grimly dim and gray, 

Or yet a life that stands for aye aside, 

Or buried hopes beneath a pallid pall : 


Gray has no life, beyond its present day. 
J. E. P. 











THE CANAKIN. 





CxicquoTt, Clicquot! O, shun too much 
sobriety ! 
There’s nothing in this world of ours 
like choice Clicquot— 
To loose the tongues of men, and 
brighten up society, 
To give the fast new spirit, and to 
stimulate the slow. 


i ( _ Mumm’s a worthy personage, and Moét 
ahig  Y too, and Tanqueray ; 
But the dear old widow caters best 
for high and low ; 
Where’s the fun of quarrelling, and what’s the good of rancour, eh? 
There never was the trouble yet that faced Clicquot. 


Then hang the friends of temperance, and bother Wilfrid Lawson, do! 
I'll back against the lot of them la veuve Clicquot ; 

Drink all the honest vintages that you can clap your paws on, do; 
You'll be better in the morning, as those who’ve tried it know. 


The world is all divided between the saints and sinners, friend; 
The sinners are all jollity, the saints all woe: 

The saints they starve and wrangle, while we enjoy our dinners, friend; 
Then huzza for honest merriment, and vive Clicquot ! 

H. C. M. 














































AN ATHEIST FOR A FORTNIGHT. 





We were discussing theology, rather lightly and irreverently, as is 
the custom of young folk nowadays. Theology, I say, but that 
science is out of fashion, as one of the party reminded us. If you 
are rash enough to assert in these times that you believe in a 
Supreme Power, you are asked by scientists whether that Power 
takes a material form, and has eyes, ears, hands; and what is your 
conception of it, and whether you suppose one person controls 
and regulates the universe entirely at his own will. 

For my part, I have a great respect for these dabblers in 
science, for I find their arguments so specious that I am quite 
unable to cope with them. I give up the question and leave them 
the conquerors. But, notwithstanding my ignorance, I can see that 
in one point they are fallible. They do not agree amongst them- 
selves, but are divided into as many sects as the followers of any 
creed or Superstition ever were. 

We were a party of six, of both sexes, and the scientists had, 
as usual, got the best of the argument, when I said very earnestly 
—tor I was smarting under the scandalous interpretation that had 
been placed upon an action of mine— 

‘Well, it’s difficult to say who’s right, but I am inclined to 
se in the religion which produces the charity that ‘‘ thinketh no 
evil,” ? - 

‘That is what you Christians claim,’ said a young man who had 
been foremost in the discussion by right of lung-power and impu- 
lence, and had decided that ‘No one with a grain of common sense 
could believe in that exploded old creed, the Christian religion.’ 
neg he added, ‘very charitable you are to one another, I must 
ay. 

‘Pray don’t include me in your remarks,’ I said, ‘ for I have not 
uttered a word in defence of what you are pleased to term an 

exploded old creed.” Ihave simply pointed out that, if Chris- 
lanity and what you call ‘‘ other superstitions” are unsatisfactory, 
0 also is materialism.’ | 
ws cn of the party was a young and pretty widow, the mother of 
a é children. This woman seemed to me the very ideal of 
aa —_ should be—beautiful, gentle, sympathising with all 
wa er, @ good mother, a good daughter, a kind friend, and 

“ everything which comes under the term of ‘ a good Christian.’ 


g00d Christian from a moral point of view, I mean, not doctrinal. 
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She was full of charity in thought and deed, and was always ready 
to find an excuse for faults in others. ‘Turning to this lady, I saiq 

‘If one may judge a religion from the lives of its followers, surely 
you must be nearer to light and truth than most people.’ 

‘I am an atheist,’ she replied coolly. 

I started. Not that I supposed atheists must be necessarily 
bad, for experience had taught me differently; but somehow one 
cannot connect atheism with reverence, and she was full of reverence 
for everything that is good and great. Having a very unusual 
share of intellect herself, she had the highest appreciation of it in 
others. 

‘An atheist!’ I exclaimed. ‘ Why, I have always looked on 
you as an ideal Christian.’ 

‘A Christian, indeed!’ said the man of lungs and impudence. 
‘As if any sensible woman would be a Christian 

And he snapped his fingers over his shoulders, as though he 
were tossing Christianity behind him. 

‘I was an atheist once,’ jerked out a spasmodic young gentle- 
man. ‘I tried it for a fortnight, and it wasn’t bad. But it’s rather 
difficult, so I gave it up.’ 

This bit of nonsense ended the discussion, and I walked away, 
thinking still with astonishment on the assertion of my ideal 
female friend, and laughing at the young man whose atheism only 
lasted a fortnight. 

But as I lay thinking over the matter at night in bed, it seemed 
to me that the spasmodic young gentleman might have some sense 
in his notion after all. He had simply wanted to know from expe- 
rience what atheism was, and had tried it. Why shouldn’t it be 
tried, in the same manner as teetotalism, or vegetarianism, or spi- 
ritualism, or ritualism, or any other sensationalism? This was, at 
least, my argument with myself. Moreover, it seemed to me that, 
if atheism produced so noble a creature as my friend, there must be 
some good in it. What were the difficulties that the young gentle- 
man encountered? I decided I would find out for myself, and that 
I would commence my atheism on the following morning. I always 
keep a pencil and memoranda-sheets by my bedside, that I may make 
a note of anything that occurs to me in the night in relation to my 
literary work. I took up the pencil and scribbled by the dim light of 
the night-light, ‘ Remember to be an atheist.’ 

Before recording my fortnight’s experiences, it is necessaly to 
say that I am a woman, and have to depend entirely on my Ow? 
exertions for a living. 


First day, Monday.—I wake up and see my memorandum, and 
stop short in a mental ejaculation of ‘ Thank God for a good night: 
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AN ATHEIST FOR A FORTNIGHT. 415 
[ sit up in bed and rub my eyes, and try to realise my position. 
[ feel that I must be very practical, and look at life from a common- 
sense point of view. ‘There must be no nonsense about trusting 
‘) Some One—ought not that to be in small letters, by the way ? 
_—for guidance and help, because Some One doesn’t exist. I 
nust help myself now, and lead myself too. This is not a cheer- 
fal reflection for the commencement of a day, and it occurs to 
ne that I shall feel happier if I draw up the blind and throw 
open the window wide, and drink in the delicious morning air, 
and feast my eyes on the beautiful green foliage that clusters 
round my little house. I sit on the window-sill, and talk to 
that dear old blackbird who has just successfully brought up a 
family of four in the arbor vitz close by. What a divine morn- 
ing! ‘Divine,’ did I say? No, that won’t do. I must find 
another word. Mem.: Look up ‘divine’ in Johnson when I go 
down, and see if I can substitute some other word. There is 
the postman! Four letters for me. One from my landlord, re- 
minding me that a quarter’s rent is overdue. I don’t want any 
reminder, as I have been only too painfully conscious of it. One 
from the editor of a magazine, saying my story is not of a length to 
suit him, and that if I make it half as long again he might, 
perhaps, consider it. The previous editor to whom it was sent sug- 
gested that it should be cut short. Where next shall I send it? 
What a trying life thisis! I pray God I may— I forget—there 
isn’t a God. O dear, it’s very hard to do without, when one has so 
many troubles. ‘Two of the letters are from dear friends, thank 
God for—I mean it’s so pleasant to have kind friends to cheer one. 
I must work very hard for some days to finish my book, for there 
seems little chance of paying the rent until I sell it. Dear God, do 
help meto— No, I don’t mean God, but Nature (with a capital N), 
or whatever it is that looks after things. There must be some- 
rea ~~’ what is it? Imustn’t stop to think of it now, but get 
0 work. 

_ Second day, Tuesday.—Have been spending some spare minutes 
in studying the principles of atheism, and find it very dry reading, 
ad am getting tired of the word ‘ethics,’ which is continually re- 
peated. An atheist must be, as Wordsworth says, 


‘A reasoning, self-sufficient thing, 
An intellectual all-in-all,’ 


and I find it very difficult to be all-in-all to myself. I learn that I 
rr evil, simply because reason teaches me that it is at- 
: : with evil consequences ; and I am shown that Christianity 

aches us to avoid evil that we may be rewarded hereafter. I quite 
agree with the atheist, that it is mean to reckon on a reward of 
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virtue ; but is reason the only thing that controls us ? Is not there 
a something called conscience? However, for the fortnight I must 
endeavour to put reason uppermost ; and as some one has remarked 
that women are unreasoning animals, I may find it difficult. 

Third day, Wednesday.—Rate-collector called this mornin 
just as I had settled down to work, and was rather nasty about that 
unpaid poor-rate. What a mockery to collect a poor-rate from me! 
This brought my other little liabilities to my mind, and quite upset 
me for my day’s work. I am just finishing my book, and want to 
collect my thoughts, and focus them entirely on it. I shall never 
sell it in time to pay my rent, and then whatever will happen? 
But Providence never quite deserted—I mean, somehow, when 
things have come to the worst they always mended just in time, 
Yes, that proverb suits me. I have found old proverbs very useful 
since I commenced atheism. 

Fourth day, Thursday.—Finished my book this evening, and 
afterwards walked about the garden, and thoroughly enjoyed myself. 
The sense of having finished a piece of work that has kept the mind 
on the stretch for many weeks is very delightful. I talked to a 
robin who was perched in the damson-tree, and seemed to be rejoic- 
ing with me. He is a familiar little fellow, just getting his crimson 
waistcoat. He flew down to a pan of water which I keep for the 
robins, as they like a bath in the evening, and then went back to 
his perch, and plumed himself, and sang his evening hymn—I mean 
song. How delicious these summer evenings are! Notwithstanding 
all my troubles, I can enjoy the sunshine and flowers and birds, 
God’s own gifts—no, I mean Nature’s. I could be so happy ifl 
only had just enough to keep up my little cottage and garden, and 
a friend to live with me. But perhaps I should be too happy: and 
why is no one allowed to be too happy in this world ? Happiness 
consists of health, love, intellect, wealth in moderation, and the 
power of enjoyment. Did any one ever possess all five for any 
length of time? It would seem as if God in His wisdom—I mean 
Nature in its arrangements—does not allow it. Why cannot an 
atheist’s reason overrule this ? 

Fifth day, Friday.—Went up to town to take my book to the 
publisher. Left it at the office with fear and trembling, lest it 
should be rejected. Hope they will give me an answer very 8002, 
because there’s that quarter’s rent, and the poor-rate, and—but I 
won’t think of them; I'll live in hope. I called on the editor of 
—— magazine, to ask him if he would look at an article of mine. 
I have known him many years, and he has been a good friend. 
It was very encouraging to feel his friendly pat on my shoulder 8 
I left him, and hear his cheery ‘God bless you!’ His ‘ God bless 
you!’ seemed to ring in my ears as I trotted quickly from the door 
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step to the pavement, and went along feeling a world happier. But 
teps slackened as I remembered that I had no right to God’s 
my step 
blessing, and that I must take the words as a mere form, used by a 
vor old-fogeyish believer in God, as an expression of good-will. 
And then I wondered whether an atheist was correct in using the 
term ‘Good-bye,’ as it is a contraction of ‘God be with you.’ 
Adieu, also, is useless; so I suppose I am limited to ‘ Farewell ;’ 
and that’s rather silly, because if I act by the light of reason I shall, 
of course, fare well. Greetings and blessings are certainly out of 
place in atheism. 

Sizth day, Saturday.—A thoroughly wet day, which is dis- 
appointing, as I had promised myself a little gardening after that 
long strain of work ; and I scarcely ever have time to attend to the 
garden except on Sundays. Set my household in order, and did 
three hours’ mending. I find needlework—and especially darning 
stockings—very conducive to thought ; only when the clothes happen 
to be very old the thought naturally takes a rather disagreeable turn, 
and the unpaid rent and other matters would keep troubling me, as 
I sighed over those old stockings which I have mended so very many 
times. I daresay if I could get up courage enough to mention 
those stockings to some good friend I might get some new ones. 
It would be a real godsend—I mean—but I can’t find a word in its 
placee—Mem.: Suggest to atheists to strike certain words out of 
their vocabulary. 

Seventh day, Sunday.—Plenty of gardening to be done after 
the rain. My Sunday worship generally takes the form of gardening ; 
for my occupation during the week is not healthy, and the master I 
serve—the public—is rather a hard one. On Sunday I get fresh air 
and outdoor exercise, and work under another Master, the Almighty 
Gardener, whom it is so pleasant to serve. I mean that is what I 
used todo. I must now set about my work in a different spirit. 
The light of reason will teach me that if I do certain work in the 
garden I must expect certain results, weather permitting. But 
weather does not always permit, and scientific people cannot account 
lor it. Ihave done all I can for my roses this year, but the result 
Is not satisfactory, as east wind and blight have done their worst. 
They were well mulched at the proper time, and watered in the dry 
weather. What a wonderful thing it is that the rose, which is the 
very essence of beauty, should thrive best on the refuse of the earth ! 
The economy of Nature is marvellous, and shows the Master-Hand 
m—no, I mean Nature arranges itself; but I am puzzled how to 
put it. TI have evidently a good deal to learn. By the way, don’t 
atheists personify Nature, and use the feminine pronoun? It will 
a matters much easier if they do; for it is really very difficult 

0 talk or write of the controlling force as ‘ it,’ it sounds so disre- 
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spectful. How the weeds have grown since the rain! I wonde 
why weeds grow so fast, while beautiful flowers want such care jp 
cultivation? I suppose it is one of the arrangements of Providenes 
to teach—but, of course, it is only one of the ordinary laws of Nature. 
But I should like to know who made Nature’s laws. What a lovely 
blue that delphinium is! There is the pretty hawk-moth poising 
above it; the flower depends on him for fertilisation; and if the 
plant is late in blooming, as it is this year, I suppose the hawk. 
moth is late in appearing. That is, of course, only one of Nature’ 
laws ; but one cannot help thinking that Nature took a deal of 
trouble in making her laws. 

I must give up reflecting while I’m gardening ; it’s an occupa. 
tion that doesn’t accord with atheism. lLandor says, or makes 
some one say, in his Jmaginary Conversations, ‘ A poet cannot be 
an atheist ;’ I think we might also say, a gardener cannot be an 
atheist. 

Highth day, Monday.—What pleasant company a good book 
is! How often have I thanked God for Shakespeare and Swift and 
Fielding and Sterne and many another good spirit !_ How often have 
I forgotten my troubles in following the fortunes of that ideal Chris- 
tian Parson Adams, or thrown off care in my interest in Uncle 
Toby and Corporal Trim! One can’t help feeling that these great 
writers are gifted with something that their fellow-creatures do not 
possess. Do they not know more of the world’s secrets than most 
of us? Don’t they seem to be nearer to that Something which is 
beyond us, and which we cannot fathom? Can any amount of 
science breed such men? If man is the lord of everything, why 
cannot he change human nature, and people the world with clever 
folk ? Undoubtedly these great men are gifted; and if so, who 
is the Giver? These thoughts arise because I have been reading 
dear Walter Scott in bed this morning. I fear it is not giving 
atheism a fair chance to read so charming an author, especially 
when he writes in the following strain: ‘ Let each reader ask his 
own bosom, whether it were possible for him to hold an unaltered 
tenor of moral and virtuous conduct, did he suppose that to himsell 
alone he was responsible, and that his own reason—a judge s? 
peculiarly subject to be bribed, blinded, and imposed upon by the 
sophistry with which the human mind can gloss over those actions 
to which human passions so strongly impel us—was the ultimate 
judge of his actions? Let each reader ask the question of his cou 
science, and if he can honestly and conscientiously answer in the 
affirmative, he is either that faultless monster which the world nevel 
saw, or he deceives himself as grossly,’ &c. This is a very awk- 
ward question to ask an atheist, Sir Walter. I must give you 
during my course of atheism. 
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From the ninth to the thirteenth day I still struggled on with 
ny atheism, and decided that it didn’t agree with me at all. I 
think it wants the ‘ hard heart and strong stomach’ that Talleyrand 
aid were necessary for success in life. It is certainly not suited 
ty one who has to struggle for existence. One feels that there is 
so much which passes human understanding—at least, I mean that 
I feel it: perhaps atheists do not—that one naturally looks to some 
Higher Power. We are ready enough to give honour and glory and 
praise to our fellow-creatures when they achieve anything which we 
feel is beyond our power to do. How much more should we give 
honour and glory and praise to that One who achieves so much 
more than our imaginations can compass! But it is not in my 
province to argue the question. I wished merely to give my 
experience, and I have yet to record the events of the fourteenth 
day, which, strange as they may seem, are true in every particular. 

Fourteenth day, Sunday.—Very busy in the garden, and a 
good deal troubled about that unpaid rent and rates and other 
little matters. Have not had a verdict on my book yet, and am 
becoming distressed. I do rather a heavy bit of digging, for I 
feel that in tiring myself out with physical exertion I shall, per- 
haps, sleep well and forget my cares; for if I don’t try and for- 
vet them I shall never be able to attend to literary work. The 
smell of the mould as one turns it over is refreshing to the brain. 
Tam in rather an earthy condition when my gate-bell rings, and 
my servant informs me that an old gentleman, who wouldn’t give 
his name, wishes to see me. [I find in my book-room a gentleman 
[have never seen before, though somehow the face seems familiar 
—perhaps I had seen a photograph of him in the shop-windows. 
After some apologies for his appearance, he says he has heard of my 
struggles in literature, and has been commissioned to offer me a little 
help, which he hopes I will do him the favour to accept. Where- 
upon he hands me a couple of ten-pound notes, and begs me not to 
inquire who is the giver, but take them as coming from God. 


_ ‘It was mere chance,’ says the atheist, ‘ for it is not likely that 
if there were one supreme being he would trouble himself with the 
allairs of a single individual.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ I reply; ‘but I can at any rate thank God for 
the “mere chance.” ? 

T have discovered that my unknown visitor was a man whose 
name 1s familiar to all readers and playgoers. F. C. 














































THE WOLFF AND THE LAMB, 





THE incident which Mr. Alfred Thompson has depicted on the Oppo- 
site page is worthy of being, as the late Prime Minister would haye 
said, ‘commemorated on gems.’ It is itself parliamentary gem of 
the first water, and will find a place in the records of after years by 
the side of Cromwell’s ejection of the Rump. No one who knew 
him in his rural home suspected that the Huntingdonshire brewer 
was the destined instrument of the deliverance of his countrymen 





from the House of Stuart; and in the same way few people would 4 
have anticipated that the genially cynical diplomatist, the amiable, © 


acute, accomplished politician, the flippant easy-going man of the 
world, whom all London admires in Sir H. Drummond Wolff, and 
who has as many honorific initials affixed to his name as there are 
plums in a Christmas pudding, would have been the leader of that 
movement which at one time threatened to exclude the wrongly-daring 
naught-believing Bradlaugh from the House of Commons. But as 
there is ‘a divinity which shapes our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will,’ so that same Divinity, whom a Bradlaugh will not recog- 
nise, selects Sir H. D. Wolff as its special champion. Said, or is 
reported to have said, upon a recent occasion, the Right Honour- 
able W. E. Gladstone, ‘I am the watchful dog, who barks.’ Sir 
H. D. Wolff barks in the most courteous manner in the world; 
but his bite is fearful in its tenacity and agonising in its grip. When 
he interposed to prevent the elected of Northampton from taking 
his place in the House of Commons, there was nothing specially 
formidable in the inflections of his voice. If the accents which 
conveyed his veto were spun-silk, they could not have been softer. 
But there was a dexterous decision in his movements, which showed 
that he was intent upon business. Nor is it possible to be in doubt 
as to the motives which prompted Sir Henry to make this demon- 
stration in the interests of parliamentary orthodoxy. The sacti- 
legious Bradlaugh had been guilty of two distinct offences: he had 
sinned against the laws of taste and the laws of society. In both 
these matters Sir Henry has long been admittedly a cynosure. Mr. 
Bradlaugh did not know his audience, and made a mistake; Si 
Henry always knows his public, and never makes a mistake. Native 
tact as well as acquired experience are with him in these respects 
the best and most infallible of guarantees. Sir Henry can tell a 
theologian, a diplomatist, a statesman, a jlineuwr, at a glance, and 
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accommodates his conversation to each with admirable precision. 
With City gentlemen Sir H. Drummond Wolff shows himself a 
master of high finance, and studiously avoids all those colloquial 
levities which they abhor, and which they do not, as a matter of 
fact, understand. In the company of bishops he proves that he is 
profoundly versed in the mysteries of the Eastern Church, and that 
he is quite equal to overcoming the obstacles which stand in the 
way of a united Christendom. Anon he will descend from these 
auoust conversational altitudes to mingle with the garrulous butter- 
gies of society, and to add by the calm dignity of his restraining pre- 
sence an earnestness and a gravity to their talk. Even as his friend 
Lord Beaconsfield was on the side of the angels, so the honourable 
member is for ever on the side of the proprieties. He denounces 
the immodest infidel with the same tranquil solemnity of manner as 
that with which he devotes himself to the worrying of Mr. Gladstone. 
Those who call this partisanship in Sir H. D. Wolff make a grave 
mistake. His only motive is an imperious sense of duty. Some 
word or act of Mr. Gladstone offends against Sir Henry’s notion of 
the eternal fitness of things; the aggressive atheism of Mr. Brad- 
laugh appears to him in the light of a violation of the harmony of 
the universe. He cannot forget that it is his business to act as 
an arbiter morum et pietatis, and he cannot prove unfaithful to the 
commission which he is conscious he has received. In his encounter 
with Mr. Bradlaugh Sir H. D. Wolff has fulfilled the functions of 
the representative and the spokesman of parliamentary orthodoxy, 
and has by this display of courage established his claim to a new 
order of knighthood as his guerdon. But the consciousness of 
duty boldly performed is with Sir Henry its own sufficient reward. 
He struggled to lay prostrate, so far as the House of Com- 
mons is concerned, the arch-dragon of atheism, and his name 
will go down to remote posterity as the victor of Bradlaugh. Mr. 
Bradlaugh himself may, perhaps, anticipate that the permanent 
records of the relationship of the two will be of a somewhat different 
character. Since the member for Portsmouth first challenged the 
member for Northampton to single combat, amid the applause of 
Parliament, Mr. Bradlaugh’s fame and business have increased 
amazingly, and from this point of view the lamb may be said to have 
decidedly got the better of the Wolff. It is, therefore, possible that 
coming ages may see in Sir Henry, not so much the latter-day 
Lancelot who has annihilated an unholy secularist, as the chivalrous 
Soldier of the cross who has incautiously permitted himself to be 


made an advertising agent for Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions, influence, 
and works, 
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Book the First. 
CuapTer VIII. (continued). 


‘I suppose,’ said Godfrey, in a tone of patronage, ‘that it is your 
father, and all these odd people that stay with you, who fill you 
head with these curious ideas. If the fellows at school heard you 
talk, how astonished they would be!’ 

‘Perhaps J shouldn’t understand them either,’ answered Sophy. 
‘But, indeed, my father leaves me very much to myself. He’s 
obliged to do so, having many other things to attend to besides me 
—things having to do with the good of the whole world; and as 
for the people who stay with us, though they are all very kind, they 
can’t take much notice of me either—they are all so much taken up 
with the Great Cause.’ 

‘And what is the Great Cause ?’ 

‘O, it’s a very Great Cause indeed!’ answered the little girl, 
with more hesitation than Godfrey was prepared to expect. 
‘Though I am too young, father says, to understand it in all its 
bearings. It has something to do with Russia, and with the Turk- 
ish bath, and with the great Tartar Horde, and the battle between 
the Surs and the Assurs, and with wearing very little clothes. It’s 
rather difficult to understand, but father says that events ‘ revolve 
in cycles,”’ and that the whole thing lies in a nutshell, and is as 
broad as it’s long.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said the boy, drawing a long breath. ‘It seems 
rather complicated.’ 

‘Yes. Still I’m certain it’s right, for all the people working 
for it are such wonderfully clever people, whilst every one else 
seems so dull and stupid. Nothing is new to them. They read of 
something, as a new thing, in the papers, and then they can’t help 
laughing, for they’ve known about it for years and years, only they 
never tell! This happens over and over again.’ 

‘I suppose we shall all hear of your father some day,’ remarked 
Godfrey. ‘He is certain to leave his mark on the age.’ 

‘You will never hear of him!’ exclaimed Sophy, with an al of 
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yiumph. ‘That is just what he says is the best of it! He 
couldn't be heard of for worlds, for he says of himself that he’s 
only a wire-puller, and that wire-pullers are never seen or heard. 
Have you ever been to a play ?’ she asked suddenly. 

‘No,’ said Godfrey ; ‘but I went once to a circus at Poynings 

” 
™ ‘So did I, and I have never been to a play either; but father 
savs in a play there are several kinds of people who have to be 
brought together before it can go on at all. There are the people 
xho sit in the seats and look on, and who don’t know what’s 
going to happen or come next. Then there are the actors,dressed up 
so smartly, as kings and queens, wearing crowns, or as generals or 
judges ; but these, though they do look so grand, can’t move about 
as they like, they’re obliged to do as they’re told, and to say parti- 
cular things, or walk in a particular way. The people clap their 
hands when they do all this well, and hiss at them when they do 
it badly ; yet, after all, father says, they are only puppets. But 
then there are the people who write the plays which are spoken ; 
and the prompters, who whisper to the kings and queens, and tell 
them what they are to say; and the scene-shifters and the car- 
penters. These are never seen at all, and the people in the seats 
don’t clap their hands at them; and yet they manage everything, 
and no play could go on without them. They’re like father and 
his friends. Now do you understand ?’ 

, ‘Yes, I think I see what you mean. It seems all very won- 
erful.’ 

Whilst they were conversing upon these important subjects, 
they had crossed the fields at the back of the farm, and entered 
a long belt of woodland, towards the middle of which the pro- 
perty of Francis St. Clair joined that of Sir Peckham Hickathrift, 
the division being marked by a long low black gate, upon the two 
posts of which were nailed the heads of several cats, along with the 
bodies of stoats, weasels, and other vermin which had been caught 
poaching, 

‘Look! there is the head of the Serene Highness!’ said Sophy, 
pointing to one of these ghastly objects. ‘He is fast becoming 
what I used to call a ‘* skelicum’’ when I was very little. Open the 
gate quickly, I don’t like to look at him! You must lift it,—like 
that—it generally sticks.’ 

Godfrey lifted the gate, and rearranged the chain with which it 
was fastened, and they entered together a low alder-wood adjoining 
part of the Poynings rookery. 

_ ‘Hush!’ cried Sophy suddenly, fancying that she distinguished 
ho above the noisy cawings of the rooks, that seemed somehow 
0 be in a great state of turmoil and commotion. 
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‘Ah, I see what it is!’ she whispered at last, with grim 
satisfaction. ‘Now I’ve really caught them! It’s those honig 
Stubberfield boys taking the poor rooks’ nests! Look! Jesse jg 
climbing up the tree, and there is Enoch with a large nest in his 
hand !’ 

‘What ought we to do?’ asked Godfrey. ‘Are not they on 
their own ground ?’ 

‘Yes; but Sir Peckham hates their doing it, Tom told me, It 
was Tom who first taught me to attack them. Moses Weller jg 
on my side; don’t you see him there ?—the second biggest boy. 
He’s my spy, and he’s only looking on to tell of them. 0, how 
wicked they are! Let’s advance very quietly. Have you you 
stick ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Godfrey, who was creeping along so as to make 
as little noise as possible. 

The youthful rustics were standing only about fifty yards off, 
but the noisy cries of the disturbed rooks prevented them from 
hearing Sophy and Godfrey as they approached. One of them was 
in the act of sliding down the straight stem of a Scotch fir, at the 
foot of which his companions were anxiously awaiting him. They 
seemed to be lads of from twelve to fifteen years of age, and were 
all dressed in the drab smockfrocks, yellow spatterdashes, and cat- 
skin caps which in this part of England form almost a national 
costume. 

The boy Sophy had pointed out as her ally, seemed to be 
demeaning himself strangely after the manner of an accomplice. 
He appeared deeply interested in the descent of Jesse Stubberfield 
from the fir-tree, even lending him a final ‘ back,’ and gathering up 
his smockfrock like an apron, in order that he might receive a por- 
tion of the booty. 

Sophy could scarcely believe the testimony of her own eyes, when 
she beheld a young rook, wide-mouthed, long-necked, and naked, 
hurled struggling into the lap of her partisan, but she generously 
hoped that he was only ‘ concealing his play’ from diplomatic mo- 
tives, and in order that he might establish a more certain proof of 
the enemy’s guilt. 

When the advancing party were within only some dozen paces 
of the birds’-nesters, Sophy gave the word for a charge, and uttering 
a loud ‘ war-cry,’ she and her companion rushed headlong upon the 
astonished Stubberfields. Alas for the valour of the British chaw- 
bacon! Unexpectedly stalked and encompassed, though by @ foe 
inferior to themselves both in age and numbers, the craven-hearted 
‘ Stubberfieldiuses’ took refuge at once in flight, without so much as 
striking a single blow. Had Sophy and Godfrey taken the trouble 
to pursue them, hurling at them missiles of vengeance, none of 
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iheir wounds would have been received in front. Moses remained 

; ulling his forelock, and looking rather uncomfortable, the 
behind, P 8 ° 
gecusing voice of the young rook sounding hoarsely from the folds 
of his gaberdine. 

‘How’s this, Moses ?’ inquired Sophy sternly. ‘ You seemed 
to be helping the Stubberfields. We were watching you.’ 

Flushed with victory, she had seized upon Moses by the loose 
Jeeve of his smock. 

‘It wur Jesse done for un,’ muttered the rustic sulkily, pointing 
to the signs of carnage upon the ground. 

‘Well, but why did you let him ? How could you stand by and 
seit done? Why didn’t you come at once and fetch me?’ inquired 
the ‘Great Goddess of the Sophirian Empire.’ 

‘Jesse, he done for un,’ persisted the lad doggedly, evidently 
thinking that to establish his colleague’s guilt would go some way 
towards whitewashing himself. 

‘How wicked of him!’ cried Sophy. ‘I don’t think you 
vould do anything I disliked so much, but still, you looked on.’ 

‘He tuk un up, soa,’ said Moses, illustrating the fact upon 
the young rook, which he now held in his hand. 

‘O, don’t! you'll hurt it !’ exclaimed the apprehensive Sophy, 
shuddering at his rough handling. 

‘He tuk un up, soa,’ continued Moses Weller, not heeding 
her. ‘An’ Lard strike me dead, missy, if he didn’t wring the 
neck of un, soa.” Whereupon the ignorant boy wrung the neck 
of the poor young rook. 

‘O, OY gasped Sophy, looking as though she were about to 
aint, 

‘What a horrible oath!’ said Godfrey, who was very much 

shocked. ‘God might really strike you dead some day.’ 
_ ‘Ah, but He never does!’ sobbed the little girl, ‘Moses says 
it always before everything; so you mustn’t mind. O, the poor 
young rook! You horrid boy!’ she continued, scowling at him, 
anger having taken the place of sorrow. ‘ How could you do any- 
thing go cruel 9? 

‘Strike me, if that warn’t just wot Jesse did for un!’ answered 
the chawbacon, too thickheaded to understand. 

‘But don’t you see, you cruel creature, that you’ve just done 
_ Same thing yourself? Ah, these people are quite hope- 
ss, she exclaimed, flinging herself passionately into Godfrey’s 
jen " How can one ever teach them or make them do what they - 

k Strike me, if Jesse didn’t throttle un!’ reiterated Moses ; and, 
ten no living creature upon which to illustrate the fact, he com- 

eneed throttling a portion of his smockfrock. 
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‘Yes, and some day God will strike you dead, you bad boy, just 
as you did that poor toad the other day!’ said Sophy ominously, “n 
she disengaged herself from Godfrey’s protecting arms. ‘You aye 
always saying that, and then striking everything dead yourself, 

‘What did he do to the toad ?’ asked Godfrey. 

‘O, it was too dreadful! I saw him, the other day, hacking ang 
smashing at something with a stone. He seemed quite angry, and 
kept on calling out to the poor innocent creature, ‘Tl larn ye fo, 
being a toad!’’’ 

‘How cruel!’ exclaimed Godfrey, who had always been taught 
to consider kindness to animals a virtue. 

‘Well, he wur a toad, wurn’t he ?’ said the incorrigible Moses, 
with a knowing leer. ‘A middlin’-sized toad.’ 

‘O, get out of my sight!’ exclaimed Sophy fiercely. ¢ Please 
go! for if you stay I’m afraid I shall dash you off the face of the 
earth. You are vourself far horrider than twenty thousand toads! 
You’re just like some dreadful Roman Emperor; and I do wish, 
I’m sure, that you had only one head, so that I might strike it 
off.’ 

Moses Weller was very nearly replying that he had only one 
head; but as he did not feel quite sure that he might not have got 
two, neither of them very well stocked with brains, he was afraid of 
volunteering a statement, and so slouched off, with the gait peculiar 
to his species, without saying another word. 

‘They can’t help walking like that,’ said Sophy, looking after 
him. ‘ The shoemaker makes all their boots exactly the same size, 
after a certain age. There’s the boy’s size, and the man’s size; 
and whilst you’re a boy you must wear one, and when you're a man 
you must wear the other. Father says they’re like the bed of 
Procrustes.’ 

‘Boots or no boots,’ said Godfrey, ‘they all seem dreadfully 
ignorant. I wish one could improve them.’ 

‘Yes, they’re dreadful,’ answered the little girl sadly. ‘ It isn't 
that they’re wicked; it would be better if they were, for a wicked 
person might be got good; but they are stupid. Their brains are 
arranged wrong, and how are we to get at the insides of their heads? 
And the worst of it is that they think they’re right, and that we're 
wrong! O, what can we do with them ?’ 

‘I believe,’ said Godfrey thoughtfully, ‘that if we were rid of 
all the stupid people, the bad ones might be got right with good 
teaching.’ 

‘Yes, but if we began to get rid of them, we should be blamed 
and called cruel by the people who didn’t know our reason. Which 
would you use to kill them with—poison or clams ?” a 
‘O, I was only in fun, of course,’ answered the boy, smiling a 
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her zeal. ‘ You are @ funny little girl, and I do believe that you 
sould kill any one if you fancied it would do good to the rest of the 
” Yes, that I certainly would !’ answered she earnestly, ‘ and my- 
lf as well; but most people kill only to do harm.’ 

The youthful reformers, however, reached their respective homes 

‘hat evening without either causing or deploring any further blood- 
shedding. 
- few days after the discomfiture of the Stubberfields, a 
revelation came to Godfrey which left a profound impression upon 
his youthful mind. Sophy and he had guessed, of course, by reason 
of their common surname, that they were in some manner related ; 
but they could gather no particulars from their attendants, and they 
vere both somewhat nervous about questioning any of the higher 
authorities. 

It is true that Sophy had eased her conscience by mentioning 
to her father, at first, that she had ‘ met a boy;’ but she had since 
abstained from alluding to any of her after-meetings with Godfrey 
from a feminine instinct which warned her that such meetings might 
possibly be forbidden her in the future. She had, indeed, repeatedly 
inquired of Janus who the boy really was who came from the ‘ enemy’s 
country,’ and what manner of enemy it was who dwelt there; but 
the stolid serving-woman had only replied, as she generally did 
reply, ‘ Little girls should be seen, and not heard;’ or, ‘ You must 
goo fur to ask your par’ or, ‘ I’ve other fish to fry, missy.’ 

One day, however, Sophy determined to take the bull by the 
horns, and inquire boldly of her father. 

‘I have met that boy again, father,’ said she accordingly —‘ the 
boy that’s called ‘* Godfrey,” who comes from the enemy’s country, 
and who gave me my tortoise.’ 

‘Have you?’ answered her father carelessly. ‘ What makes 
him come our way ?” 

‘Idon’t know,’ said the little girl, ‘ but we like walking and 
playing together. What relation is he to us? 

‘He is the son of my brother,’ replied Francis St. Clair; ‘at 
least, I believe he has a boy of that name.’ 

‘T am very glad he is a relation,’ said Sophy, ‘for now I 
_ can see as much of him as I like. Before I wasn’t quite 

@. 

‘T have no feeling whatever against that unfortunate boy,’ 
— the Philosopher quietly; ‘but I don’t want to see his 
ather ; and my reason is that I believe him to have injured me. 
°18 aman, however, whom I could never have endured, even if 
* had rendered me a service. If your seeing the son leads to my 
“eng the father, I would rather by far that he kept away.’ 
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‘A thrust from the spear of a brother smarts more than the 
smiting of a stranger,’ remarked the Great Prophet, who wag still 
making the home of his disciple his head-quarters; ‘and yet blood 
is stronger than water.’ 

‘It is; but the ties of blood ought not to blind one to the Voices 
of truth and justice,’ said Mr. St. Clair. ‘ Now, if a man who jg 
not my brother wrongs me, insults me, bears false witness againgt 
me, what follows ?’ 

‘His blood becomes as water at your feet,’ answered the Mys- 
tic; ‘his bones will be made to whiten before the vengeance of 
Allah.’ 

‘Exactly ; and yet, if he happens, most unfortunately, to be my 
brother, Iam to overlook all this, and fall upon his neck and embrace 
him. And why? Not from any affection that I bear him, but 
simply because my contemptible self-love won’t permit me to con- 
demn as worthless any one who is nearly related to myself. It ig 
absurd! I think I may say that I have done the only thing to be 
done—I have avoided my brother; I have borne him no ill feeling, 
but I have simply avoided him. I said, years ago, ‘ May his 
shadow never darken my door!” and it never has. Since then I 
have made my own life without him. I have no need of the society 
of a man I could neither like nor respect.’ 

‘The battle between Sur and Assur,’ remarked the Prophet, 
‘between Good and Evil, shall continue to all time; and now the 
victory shall be on the one side, now on the other.’ 

‘To use a canting phrase,’ continued Francis St. Clair, ‘I see 
now that ‘‘ it was all for the best ;”’ and so, Sophy, my child, though 
I bear no malice to this poor boy, I don’t want him to be, as it were, 
the thin end of the wedge; I don’t want the rest of the lot coming 
and invading us here. You're an intelligent child, and so I don’t 
think I need tell you not to mention anything I may have said about 
his father. It does no good, and don’t put your two heads together, 
and fetch and carry and make mischief.’ 

‘O, indeed we won't!’ cried the little girl, glad to think that she 
and Godfrey might still be friends, even if they did not ‘ put their 
heads together.’ ‘Am I that sort of person?’ and she spread out 
her hands appealingly. 

‘Well, no, I don’t think you are,’ said her father, smiling and 
pinching her cheek. 

‘I have a very romantic thing to tell you,’ she said to Godfrey 
next time she encountered him in her rambles. ‘ Your father 1s 
the brother of my father; so we’re very near relations indeed— 
the next thing to brother and sister. They don’t speak to each 
other, because they quarrelled, and it was your father’s fault ; but my 
father doesn’t mind our playing together, only you’re not to be 
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the thin end of the wedge, and we’re not to put our heads together, 
and fetch and carry and make mischief.’ 

‘T should like to know a little more about the quarrel,’ said 
Godfrey guardedly. ° How do you know that it was all the fault of 
ny father ?’ ; ; 

‘We might ask Mrs. Weller something about it,’ suggested the 
litle girl, looking in the direction of the shepherd’s house, which, 
gith its one thick middle chimney, lay nestling amongst the hop- 
cwls and straw-ricks of Great Stillingfleet. ‘We might say some- 
thing like this to her: ‘‘ Don’t you think we’re very much alike 
for cousins, Mrs. Weller ?”’ or we might say: ‘‘ We mean to marry 
someday, Mrs. Weller, and make up the quarrel, and join the two 
properties.” Don’t you think that would be a good plan? Then 
she'd be sure to talk to us about it.’ 

‘We'll go in, then,’ said the boy, turning, towards the cottage. 
‘How funny of you thinking about our ever marrying!’ 

‘Yes; as if we ever should! But it’s only a way of beginning. 
Come along.’ 

As they approached, however, the little girl detected, through 
the open door, the accents of the offending Moses, Mrs. Weller’s 
youngest son, and she exclaimed nervously, 

‘O really, I don’t think I can bear to look that Moses in the 
face after his behaviour. You must go in alone.’ 

Godfrey was very glad afterwards that he happened to go into 
the cottage without Sophy, though he felt somewhat in need of her 
feminine tact when he found himself face to face with Mrs. Weller 
and her son Moses. He did not know exactly how to begin. 

‘Come in for a drop of milk, my dear ?’ asked the good woman, 
telieving him of his difficulty, whilst Moses, looking very much 
ashamed, hobbled off into the washhouse, where he remained 
clattering about upon the brick-floor during the remainder of God- 
frey’s visit. 

‘Yes, please, Mrs. Weller, I should like some milk ; and may I 
take some out to my cousin, who is waiting outside?’ He said this 
in obedience to a sudden inspiration. 

‘Dear, yes ; but won’t the little lady come in?’ answered the 
a wife good-naturedly, as she proceeded to procure the new 

_ ‘She’s had a quarrel with Moses,’ Godfrey explained, raising 
his voice so that he might be overheard by the malefactor in the 
washhouse. * He’s offended us both by taking birds’ nests. It’s 
Very cruel,’ 

, ‘There, there ; well it do please one, surely, fur to see you 
~800lng about together as kinsfolk should,’ remarked Mrs. Weller, 


‘suoring the allusion to her son. We can’t goo fur to certify 
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wot’s kep you all apart so Jong; and I’m sure, my dear, your par 
is so well beliked we don’t ought to goo fur to say anything against 
un, we don’t; but still, it do seem ill-natural-like fur two brothers 
to bear malice against one another, and live fur all the world like 
strangers. It be surprising, it be!’ 

Godfrey was listening with all his ears; but there was no neeg 
for him to put in a word, as Mrs. Weller went wandering on gar. 
rulously, after the manner of her kind. 

‘Well, to be sure, Muster Frank, poor dear gentleman, they 
do say he be a little wrong in his top-story ;’ and she began tapping 
her forehead significantly. ‘ And that, and his flying out in the 
feiice of his Almighty, and not holdin’ to his Gospel Truth, it do 
hurt your dear par, it do; and then fur him to go fur to many 
a@ common tramp... .’ 

««* 4 common tramp /”’’ Godfrey echoed, in consternation. This 
was indeed more than he had bargained for. 

‘Well, a gipsy-girl, a poor creatur as warn’t dressed nur reared 
like a Christian. There be a plenty of such-like a-camping down 
by Poynings Bottom o’ Fair times. She come up one evenin’ and 
arst fur a strip o’ blanket, as it wur middlin’ chilly, it wur. I set 
the dawgs to watch her whilst I went up to fetch un; fur, bless 
your heart, one can’t trust such customers noways. They meiakes 
off with whatever they can lay their hands on. I never could see, 
nohow, as she was such a mighty beauty as we'd heerd tell. . . .’ 

‘She was thought very pretty then ?’ 

‘ Bless my soul, yes! An’ when she was took poorly a little 
time afterwards, an’ we made up a bed fur her in the old bam, 
down comes your par to see as how she wur a-wantin’ for nothin’; 
and Muster Locke, as is land-steward over at Poynings Abbey; and 
her ladyship a-sendin’ over jellies and medicine-bottles ; and then 
up comes Muster Frank and teiikes and marries her off-hand, and 
all because she wur such an almighty beauty, which neither me nor 
my Jerry couldn’t never see nothing surprisin’ in, fur all we heerd 
say of her.’ 

‘But was she a real alive gipsy,’ asked Godfrey, grasping, as 
it were, at a straw, ‘ or only a lady who liked living in a tent ?’ 

‘A lady.’ cried Mrs. Weller contemptuously. ‘ Bless your 
dear heart! she was like the rest of them gentlefolks as g00 
travelling about in a caravan all over brooms and kittle-holders ! 
Why, her par took and mended that ’ere chair, he did, and sol- 
dered the bottom of that ’ere old black biler ; an’ well he done both 
o’ them, that I will goo fur to say—well he done ’em !’ 

‘Ah,’ said Godfrey, drawing a long breath, as he passed out of 
the cottage, ‘I see it all now.’ 

It was a consolation, at any rate, to think that with regard to 
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the family quarrel his own parents were not, after all, so very much 
in the wrong. 

Little Sophy was waiting for him some few paces from the 
cottage upon the opposite side of the road. She was crouching 
mder the bank, protected from the wind by the privet-hedge which 
nse at her back, and separated the properties of the unnatural 
brothers. It seemed a snug and comfortable resting-place, and, 
very likely, it was not far from here that her tinkering maternal 
grandfather had taken up his position whilst mending Mrs. Weller’s 
chair, or soldering the bottom of her old black boiler. The 
long bare legs of the youthful savage, burnt with the suns of some 
ten summers, scratched with the blackberry-bushes of the same 
number of autumns, and chilled by the biting frosts of winter, but 
seemingly well-faring now in the spring-time, were gathered up 
so that her chin rested upon her knees; her weird arms encircled 
her shaggy head, which, with its wonderful eyes, peeped out at the 
young heir of Dallingridge as he advanced somewhat sadly towards 
her. 

‘Isee it all now,’ he repeated to himself, ‘and that’s why 
she’s so odd-looking, and talks such nonsense.’ And, boy that 
he was, he could not help feeling conscious of a certain change in 
his feelings towards his newly-discovered cousin. 

‘Poor little thing !’ he thought, notwithstanding this conscious- 
ness of superiority. ‘She’s a dear little thing, after all; and it 
would break her heart to tell her that her father’s a madman, and 
that her mother was a common tramp ; for she thinks that he’s the 
a person in the world, and that she was a queen. I won't 
tell her.’ 

‘Well, how about the feud?’ asked Sophy archly. ‘Are we 
hot first cousins ; and wasn’t it your father who was in the wrong ?’ 

‘We are certainly first cousins,’ answered Godfrey, a little 
gloomily, ‘for our fathers are brothers. As for the quarrel, I fancy 
there must have been faults on both sides.’ 

‘Then why don’t you seem glad to think that we are such near 
relations ?’ asked the little girl, noticing his changed manner, and 
looking as though about to cry. 

‘Q, don’t, don’t!’ said Godfrey, taking hold of her little sun- 
burnt hand consolingly, ‘ you poor dear little thing !’ 

‘When you say “poor” I know that you mean that you look down 
me,’ sobbed Sophy. ‘ Because when father talks about you he 
“i calls you “that poor boy.” Idon’t want to be pitied by you, 

want to be liked; I want you to be glad to be my cousin, and 
you seem sorry.’ 


a Well, Tam glad,’ said Godfrey kindly, as he kissed her wet 
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The discovery had, indeed, brought with it several graing of reg] 
comfort. He imagined now that he knew the true reason for hig 
parents’ strange reticence on the subject of his eccentric relatives 
whose society it was but natural they should consider undesirable, 
Yet, whilst he applauded their wisdom, he could not help feeling 
somewhat wounded at the idea that he had not been treated with 
more confidence and frankness. 

‘Surely,’ he thought, ‘ papa and mamma might have told me 
all about it. They might have trusted me to think that they 
were in the right, when of course they were!’ 

And, as all concealment was odious to him, he waited for an 
occasion when he might inform Mr. and Mrs. St. Clair that he 
had discovered the mystery himself. No such occasion presented 
itself, however, until the very day of his departure for Eton—for 
he had finished his private schooling. Just as the carriage drove 
up to the door to convey him to the George Inn at Poynings, 
where he was to meet the London coach, Mrs. St. Clair afforded 
him the desired opportunity. 

‘ By the by, whilst I think of it,’ said she, ‘ where is your tor- 
toise ? Papa and I fancied that you had taken it with you to school, 
but we find you haven’t brought it back with you. Is it dead?’ 

‘I have given it away, mamma,’ hazarded Godfrey, as he sprang 
lightly into the carriage. 

‘Given it away!’ repeated both parents in a breath. ‘ And, 
pray, to whom did you give our present ?’ 

‘I gave it to my cousin Sophy,’ said the schoolboy boldly; and 
at this moment the carriage drove off, leaving Mr. and Mrs. St. 
Clair looking (as Mary Parker afterwards remarked to John McBean) 
‘ for all the world as if one might have knocked them down with a 
feather.’ 

As the carriage, passing along the high-road to Poynings, 
neared the confines of the ‘ Great Sophirian Empire,’ Godfrey per- 
ceived Sophy, whom he had informed of the hour of his departure, 
perched upon the top bar of the entrance-gate. 

‘Good-bye, cousin Godfrey,’ she called out to him, as the great 
yellow carriage went lumbering past, waving her bare sunburnt arms. 
‘I hope you'll like Eton. Give my love to Tom Hickathrift, and 
try and come back soon, before we turn into great grand grown-up 
people.’ 

‘Good-bye, cousin Sophy!’ cried Godfrey, leaning out of the 
carriage-window, until a turn in the road hid from his gaze the 
weird figure of the little girl. 


And now the time has come when I must ask the reader also to 
say ‘ good-bye’ to the ‘cousin Sophy’ of these early days; 10 the 
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strange elfin little creature with the bare feet, the tangled mane, 
and the wonderful eyes peering out from her pensive child-face. 
The Godfrey St. Clair of this time must also pass away ; for it will 
not be necessary to follow the active good-looking schoolboy, con- 
temptuous of greatcoat and comforter, to the small cupboard in 
which he was lodged at his ‘tutor’s’ or his ‘dame’s,’ or to relate 
how he ‘ wet-bobbed’ on the river, ‘dry-bobbed’ in the playing- 
fields, or played at fives under the shadow of the gray chapel-wall 
which most Etonians will remember so well. It is as man and 
voman that I propose to follow them in future through those ‘dark 
and sunlit pathways’ in which they were destined to tread. Yet, 
as our after-actions are often only the natural results of the boy or 
girl training ; and as the child is, incontestably, the ‘ father to the 
man,’ it may not have been altogether out of place to set down here 
superficially some of their experiences in the morning of life, and 
to describe a few of the somewhat exceptional circumstances by which 
they found themselves surrounded. 

Let the reader imagine, however, that this morning-time is over- 
passed. ‘Good-bye, cousin Sophy!’ ‘ Good-bye, cousin Godfrey !’ 
When next we meet you again you will be both turned into ‘ great 
grand grown-up people.’ 





Book the Second. 


‘The primrose path of dalliance.’ Hamlet, acti. se. 3. 
CuHapTer I. 


SEVEN years have passed away. To some people—and to some 
people’s lives—these years have brought with them but little in the 
way of change, twining no garlands, either of bay, orange-blossom, 
or cypress ; blanching no ringlet, and tracing not one furrow the 
more. Measured by summers in London, autumns by seashore or 
moorland, and winters passed merrily in the shires, these ‘ swift- 
looted years’ have seemed only like as many months to the men 
and women of the great world who are in the habit of greeting one 
another, even after much longer lapses of time, as though they had 
met but yesterday. No one, however, could thus have met and 
recognised Sophy St. Clair without uttering, at any rate, an ex- 
Clamation of Surprise, these few years having transformed the 
senbe looking little woodland savage into a really beautiful young 

an. 

She was now only seventeen, and therefore scarcely to be 
“counted @ woman in our northern clime; but it was easy to per- 
Celve that her beauty was not of a kind to diminish as she advanced 
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towards maturity. There was no trace now, either, of the gay " 
in her outward demeanour. She seemed, indeed, at first sight to 
be almost as civilised and accomplished as any other young lady of 
her age. But though she went no longer barefooted and half-nakeg 
though her dark curling hair was now gathered up and wound in g 
thick coil round her head, and though she had acquired a habit of 
courting repose in a conventional bed, instead of upon rugs and door. 
mats, she was but very little changed in reality. The fact was, that 
her intelligence, having been matured so early, was hardly capable 
of any further development, excepting by what it might seem to gain 
by experience and the frequenting of what is often wrongly termed 
‘good society.” Thus it was that the old-fashioned philosophical 
child had grown up into a childlike and ingenuous woman ; so child. 
like and innocent, indeed, to all outward appearance, that it wag 
difficult for those who had known her before to understand how it 
happened that she had not advanced with broader strides towards 
worldly wisdom, whilst there were some people even uncharitable 
enough to suspect that she only enacted the character of the child 
of Nature for private reasons of her own, and that, moreover, she 
somewhat overdid the part. But the barefooted little Pantheist 
was not dead. She had been turned into a beautiful wood-nymph, 
that was all; and whether she found herself amongst the green 
boughs of her sylvan home or surrounded by the crowded habitations 
of men, she differed only externally from the ragged sunburnt little 
Sophy who, seven years ago, perched, barelegged and unkempt, upon 
the top bar of the Stillingfleet gate. 

Her father had watched—as long as a waning daylight had 
permitted him to watch—this change in his daughter’s personal 
appearance, which to him seemed almost alarming. But the mo- 
ment had at length arrived when he had to hear of her growing 
charms from the lips of others; for his eyesight, which had been 
gradually failing for several years, had now almost entirely deserted 
him; and save for a dim gray square of paler darkness, which told 
him where he had once seen the window, he was, to all intents and 
purposes, a blind man. 

For this, the most cruel of all painless maladies, he had tried 
many ineffectual remedies ; and having commenced by consulting 
nearly all the physicians and oculists of his native land, he had been 
eventually handed over, as hopeless, to the tender mercies of several 
enterprising professors and quacks on the Continent, and in this 
way Sophy had seen a good deal of life. She had been with her 
father for several months near the ‘ castled crag of Drachenfels, 
whilst he was consulting a celebrated German oculist, and here 
she had studied to some extent the character of the Rhinelander, 
and gained a smattering of his rich, though uneuphonious, tongue 
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che had also travelled in Switzerland and in Italy, visiting the 
largest towns, and remaining on the way some weeks in Paris; and 
at most of these places her father had provided for her instructors 
in music, drawing, and languages, so that, contrary to the habit of 
most ‘ rolling stones,’ she had acquired a very fair coating of moss 
in the form of education ; and as, added to this, she found herself 
daily in close communion and companionship with a man of refined 
manners and intellectual tastes, it was not, perhaps, surprising that 
at first sight she should appear to be quite as well informed upon 
most subjects as any of her more conventional neighbours. 

But it is not the mere fact of seeing the world—by passing over 
its outward crust—that really educates and develops the perceptions 


ofa woman. Ere she can become practically wise and experienced 


she must be made to feel as well as to think; she must lose, in her 
contact with other men and women, many of her own prejudices and 
even of her good qualities ; in a word, she must, to a certain extent, 
become forgetful of her own individuality whilst mingling with the 
varied entities of the crowd. Sophy, however, had had very little 
chance of acquiring this particular form of wisdom; her father, 
who had been at all times a kind of recluse, became doubly mistrust- 
ful of strangers now that his blindness prevented him from behold- 
ing their faces, and judging, by certain frontal and facial angles, of 
their possible moral tendencies, so that he and his daughter mixed 
but seldom in general society. Returned to England, they had re- 
mained for some time in London, where—as a drowning man clings 
to a straw—Francis St. Clair had pretended to hope good things, 
alternately of mesmerism, electricity, and even of the prophetic bio- 
logical ink-spot, with its premonitory sweeping broom. Nay, he had 
furthermore condescended to consult the crystal globe of witch and 
wizard, and to assist at the nocturnal incantations of the necromancer, 
who, for his benefit, had chalked out the mysterious magic-circle, 
which is generally said to be approached, in the first instance, and 
previous to a fuller and more complete manifestation, by that 
terrible foot of enormous proportions—a sight which, alas, is often 
to be beheld without the cooperation of geomancy. 

He had also sent a lock of his hair to a sprightly and intelligent 
French lady, a Mademoiselle de Cramponaye, who had thereupon 
Written, him a prescription, and whom he had afterwards visited at 
her residence on the ‘ other side’ of Oxford-street, where, a younger 
Sister having performed over her some mesmeric passes, she became 
cliirvoyante, and in her turn mesmerised the blind man, though it 
Vas permissible during the séance to converse upon subjects less 
_feetious. It was not at all displeasing to Francis St. Clair to 
eel the light touch of the fair unseen, or to listen to her lively and 
Amusing conversation ; besides which, these visits helped to make 
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the time go, which must often have seemed somewhat long to one 
who had seldom, before his affliction, remained for many moments 
unoccupied. But they made the money go too, and as he continued 
sightless notwithstanding, he had at last become resigned, and 
accepted his position as a blind man without a murmur. 

Sophy had generally been present upon these occasions: ang 
though she had experienced at first a natural feeling of awe a 
the idea of approaching such mysteries, she had somehow always 
come away more impressed with the vulgarity of the mediums and 
their surroundings than with any of the manifestations she might 
have beheld. 

Still, these people afforded her father, to a certain extent, society 
and distraction, bereft as he now was of many of the simple pleasures 
to which he had been accustomed ; and with some of thema friendly 
intercourse was continued after he had ceased to consult them pro- 
fessionally, Mademoiselle de Cramponaye, amongst others, having 
already visited Little Stillingfleet, accompanied by her sister Adéle, 
with whom Sophy had struck up quite a friendship. 

Mr. and Miss St. Clair had also fallen in at an occult séance 
with a former acquaintance, the Rev. Josiah Carver, who, under 
a new name—assumed, as he stated, on account of an accession of 
property—was apparently engaged now in the practice or investiga- 
tion of arts almost as black as his skin, having ceased to associate 
himself with the fortunes of the ‘ Sacerdotal Remnants.’ 

What had become of these unfortunate young men it was impos- 
sible to conjecture; for, at an accidental mention of their names, 
an expression of such evident pain and displeasure passed over Mr. 
Carver’s face, that Sophy, with feminine tact, had hastily pinched 
her father’s arm and turned the current of the conversation, fearing 
lest they were either now reposing in an early tomb, or else that 
they had behaved with base ingratitude to their former benefactor; 
for only in this manner could she account for the cloud which doubly 
darkened Mr. Carver’s dark brow. 

‘Our Carver is evidently an irretrievable scoundrel,’ Francis St. 
Clair had remarked to his daughter, after the séance was over. ‘ Poot 
fellow !’ he added benevolently, feeling for him the same compas 
sion as for a person bodily afflicted, ‘ he is really a highly intelligent 
man.’ 

‘I never could like him,’ Sophy answered, shuddering ; ‘and | 
don’t think it can be only because he is black, for of course he cant 
help what he’s like, any more than I can myself.’ 

‘I wonder what my “fair Sophia” is like?’ murmured the blind 
man tenderly. ‘Come here; I should like you to tell me.’ 

‘Don’t call me the ‘fair Sophia,” ’ replied his daughter, 
going towards him. ‘It sounds such a mockery, for I am dar 
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and smudgy-looking.’ And she sat down upon the floor at his 
4 Ah, my child, I can’t see you!’ murmured he, in a disappointed 
roice; ‘but you feel pretty. Tell me what you are like? Be 
honest and speak the truth. Are you like her?’ 

‘T don’t know; but you shall have the best description of myself 
that I can give you—the wheat with the tares, and the sheep and 
the goats together ; nothing will I extenuate nor set down aught in 
malice. I’ll begin with my good points. First of all, I really do 
think I’ve got rather nice eyes !’ 

‘Ah,’ sighed her father, looking interested, ‘I thought so.’ 

‘If they were only blue,’ she continued, ‘ I should be quite con- 
tented; but they are, unfortunately, brown. However, they’re 
quite good enough for me, and a great many people have admired 
them. The best part of them are their eyelashes, and I have quite 
as many on the lower lid as at the top. Tom Hickathrift says he 
never saw such a thing in his life. There, you can feel, they’re 
quite fuzzy, like spikes ;’ and she passed the thin hand of the blind 
man over her eyelashes. 

‘Tom is right,’ said he sadly; ‘itis very uncommon. She had 
it, though. Tom is one of the finest fellows I have ever known.’ 

‘Yes, dear, if one was blind,’ Sophy remarked, smiling archly ; 
‘for he has indeed a most kind and generous soul. Ah, I forgot! 
Forgive me! I know you don’t believe that he has one.’ 

‘No, dear, don’t say that! How can we tell? If ever you 
feel that it is possible, and reconcilable with reason, that there 
should be one day an after-life, don’t be afraid of telling me your 
impressions. Women have often strange and mysterious powers of 
intuition, and it is not altogether a disagreeable thought,’ said the 
Agnostic, with a sigh, ‘as one finds oneself advancing in years. 
But now go on with your description. Tell me about your mouth.’ 
And it seemed as if he was turning the force of some keener vision 
than that of which he could now boast back upon the past. 

_ ‘My mouth is smallish,’ answered Sophy, proceeding candidly 
with the description of herself; ‘that I certainly can’t deny. My 
upper lip curls up a little too much, I am afraid; but I’m thankful 
to say my teeth are very even and white. This is all there is in 
my face, for over my nose I must draw a veil, as it does not belong 
to any family.’ 

Sophy was very fond of reproaching her nose with belonging to 
no then known or classified family of noses; and, indeed, it may 
have been somewhat difficult to describe, for it seemed, somehow, 
" be Roman in profile, Greek in full-face, and in certain positions 

lip-tilted, like the petal of a flower.’ 

Since these days, however, Middlemarch has been written, and 
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George Eliot has created and designated a new species of nose, which 
was till now homeless and unrecognised—namely, the nose with the 
‘little ripple’ in it; and it was to this family that the nose of Sophy 
appertained. 

‘My hair is very long, as you know,’ she went on, ‘and dread. 
fully difficult to keep in order. It’s all of different shades, which 
has an absurd effect by daylight; but at night, I am happy to say, 
it looks black. I am rather tall for a woman, as you can feel; and 
the nicest things about me are the things that are like you.’ 

‘Ah, no; don’t say that!’ interrupted her father ; ‘ you speak 
without knowing.’ 

‘Well, I like best in myself what I like best in you; for to me 
you seem quite beautiful; and I’ve no doubt, when those foolish 
eyes come back—as of course they will—which have gone wander. 
ing off somewhere, you will see things you think pretty in me. All 
I can say is, that I don’t admire myself, for I think women should 
be fair, like roses and lilies; but men should be like you—dark 
and fierce-looking, and yet with your dearest of dear faces !’ 

Having twisted herself with a sudden movement upon her father’s 
knee, she continued, as she stroked his hair with her tender fingers, 
‘At any rate, I’m quite good-looking enough to please myself, and 
I’m glad, of course, that I’m not positively ugly. Whenever I 
feel angry with my face, I think of people who are worse off 
than I am—the halt, the lame, and the blind—and I then feel 
much happier and more contented.’ 

‘I am glad you think of the blind,’ said her father, smiling. 
‘And that the thought makes you happier; one always likes to 
please some one!’ 

Sophy and her father made a very touching picture as their 
heads lay thus, close together, against the dark back of the arn- 
chair. Francis St. Clair was still, to all appearance, a young mat, 
although he was not far from fifty. The resemblance between him- 
self and his daughter was not now so striking as it had been m 
Sophy’s childhood, when she might have been taken for the daughter 
of an Arab Sheik, and he might well have passed for some such 
father. Now, however, she had about her more of the Hebe than 
of the child of the desert; whilst her father, his features having 
become further accentuated, his figure leaner, and his dark eyes, 
which, to a casual observer, did not appear to be without sight, 
hollower and less hopeful, looked more than ever like a chieftain of 
tented Bedouins, reduced, through adverse circumstances, to beat 
the ignominy of dwelling amongst the Giaours, and imitating, with 
certain notable modifications, their manners and customs. 

Notwithstanding his affliction, he was as much occupied as ever 
with the furtherance of the Great Cause ; nay, it even seemed a 
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though his enthusiasm had increased with his blindness, and that 

this subject alone now furnished him with the material for castle- 

building, and for the indulgence in certain fetishisms, inherent in 

all imaginative natures, but which, owing to his spiritual scepticism, 

. had taken, in this instance, a purely political form. Sophy, on the 

1 contrary, was beginning, at about this period, to develop sundry 

mneomfortable suspicions relative to the mysterious scheme, and 
there were even moments when she found herself actually doubting 
the infallibility of the Great Prophet. 

: ‘I see,’ she remarked one morning, as she looked up from a 
packet of letters, for she was now employed both as reader and 

) secretary to the blind man, ‘that when the Prophet had his last 
audience of the Pope, he arrived at the Vatican in a carriage drawn 
by four horses, and with two postillions. As all these horses and 
postillions come, in a kind of a way, out of our pockets, do you really 
think he required quite so many? ... The Pope mightn’t have 
seen him drive up to the door. Can’t.one go and see the Pope in 
a fly?’ she inquired humbly. 

‘I think he was right,’ answered the Disciple more loyal than 
Peter. ‘I think the four horses and the postillions were impera- 
tively necessary in order to maintain the dignity of the Cause, more © 
particularly when he was visiting a Pontiff whose prestige results 
ina great measure from theatrical display. It is essential for the 
furtherance of our scheme, just now, that we should affect to 
coquette with Rome, and we must do so, as it were, in rouge and 
patches. Indeed, I don’t see, my dear Sophy, how, with the best 
of motives, he could have done otherwise. In fact,’ he added, 
lashing himself into a state of ardent enthusiasm, ‘he dared not 
act differently for the sake of a few miserable lire! The eyes of 
the whole of Christendom were upon him, and it was very import- 
ant that he should do nothing which could degrade his august 
mission. Had he done so, how could he ever have looked us in 
the face afterwards ?” 

To this question his daughter made no reply. There was, in 
fact, nothing more to be said. 

Although at this time Sophy’s most fervent prayer—unuttered, 
pethaps, but ever-present in the heart—was, that her father’s sight 
might be restored to him, she could not help experiencing a sense 
of relief when it was at length decided that they should return to 
their peaceful country home. 

For to her Little Stillingfleet was what Dallingridge Park had 
*en to the boy Godfrey in the old days—a terrestrial paradise, 
“snip by a thousand memories. The wide stretch of sloping 
"a on one side of the house, with its long shadows at eventide ; 

e distant belt of dark fir-trees shutting off the pink and amber of 
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the sunset; the less sombre woodlands of Great Stillingfleet With 
their softer outlines, glowing now, in the autumn, as with smoulder. 
ing russet fires,—all these, with the faint streak of blue sea boung. 
ing the horizon on the other side, beyond the smiling landscape 
mapped out with its farms, its spires, its squares of plough ana 
pasture, defined by the lines of the darker hedgerows, had seemed 
always to greet her on her return to them with varied voices of 
genuine welcome. 

She was not, however, destined, just yet, to enjoy these delights 
alone with her father, as she would have desired. 

‘We are soon going back again to Little Stick-in-the-mud) 
Mr. St. Clair remarked, one afternoon, to Mademoiselle de Cram. 
ponaye, as she was performing her mesmeric passes in front of his 
sightless eyes. ‘ And if you and the fair Adéle should ever require 
a change of air, I hope you will not disdain to pay us a visit.’ 

The ‘ magnetic lady’ paused for a few moments, during which 
she must have rejoiced that her handsome patient was unable to 
observe her emotion, but she replied presently in a composed voice, 

‘Adele and myself will have much pleasure in profiting by you 
amiable invitation.’ 

The period fixed for the visit was about a week after the pro- 
posed return to ‘ Little Stick-in-the-mud’—a name invented by the 
blind man upon the spur of the moment; for, as well as in ‘ quota- 
tions,’ he dealt in a kind of mild and innocuous species of facetious- 
ness, which, by reason of its very mildness, was at times positively 
pathetic. 

Sophy could not restrain a sensation of disappointment when 
her father said to her, on his return from the clairvoyante, whither 
he had gone, for a wonder, accompanied only by a servant, 

‘I have invited la belle Cramponaye to stay with us again, and 
she has accepted. She and her sister will come to us in about a 
week.’ 

‘She is not particularly ‘ belle,”’’ answered Sophy, feeling 
somewhat annoyed ; ‘ Adéle is much the prettier of the two.’ 

‘She seems, indeed, a most amiable young creature, and she 
may be of service to you in helping you on with your French; t 
converse with her a little every day will advance you.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Sophy, touched at his solicitude for her wel- 
fare. ‘I know it thoroughly, but it will do no harm to rub up 0 
accent ; besides, I really am fond of Adéle.’ 

‘Her sister is, of course, the cleverer woman. I have seldom 
met a more thoroughly agreeable and enlightened person. F rench- 
women have, too (or had, when I last had the pleasure of beholding 
them), an extraordinary knack of putting on their clothes ; 20W: * 
it is, unfortunately, the rule in this country, to protect ones body 
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by raiment from the salutary action of the outer air, which is, in 
‘self, a8 ADY chemist will inform you, a life-giver, as well through 
4s effect upon the human epidermis as upon... ’ 

‘Why, you dear foolish thing,’ exclaimed Sophy, with assumed 
wnger, ‘what have you been worrying your old head about now ? 
Surely you haven’t been thinking that I wish to deck myself out in 
gnart dresses like some of the silly people we see here in London ?’ 

‘No, dear; it isn’t so much your actual dresses, but there are 
nany other little things which might help to make you look well. 
Ville. de Cramponaye has noticed that, notwithstanding your 
beauty, you have not yet mastered several of the smaller details of 
ress, which, so long as they are worn at all, may as well, as she 
remarks, be of the proper quality .. .’ 

‘What, gloves, boots, and shoes, and things of that sort ?’ asked 
Sophy ingenuously. ‘0, I’ve got plenty of those; and Janus is 
going to make me some new white petticoats with frills; I am to 
buy the stuff for them.’ 

‘But why shouldn’t you get them already made?’ said her 
father, as with a sudden inspiration. ‘ Prettier ones than any that 
could emanate from the clouded imagination of Jane! I think 
Mdlle. de Cramponaye would like to help you to make a few pur- 
chases. . . . Here is a cheque for thirty pounds, which I signed 
in her presence—in fact, she was good enough to guide my hand 
—for I should like you,’ he added proudly, ‘ to hold your own.’ 

‘O you old darling!’ exclaimed Sophy tearfully, for she knew 
how much it must have cost him to tear himself thus from the con- 
templation of his scheme for the regeneration of Europe, in order 
that he might busy himself with the construction of her under- 
garments. ‘Imagine my buying thirty pounds’ worth of frilled 
petticoats !’ 

‘Not only petticoats, my child; there are many other articles 
ofmodern female attire which you might buy—things of which I 
know nothing,’ said the Agnostic, with a sigh. 

‘When we become rich,’ answered his daughter firmly, ‘ it will 
be plenty of time to think of all these things. At present, we have 
quite enough to do with our money. First of all, we must make 
jou see. Why should I wear expensive clothes only for my own 
selfish gratification ? Who is to see all these beautiful new boots, 
and gloves, and frilled petticoats ? And then, when you are well, 

ere is the Great Cause . . .’ 

‘It is true,’ replied Francis St. Clair, in a gloomy voice; ‘ too 
te! Hitherto I seem to have been squandering money upon my- 
Self alone ! ‘ 

one! Ihave not considered that, now you are a woman, 


— are many things needful. I have been behaving like an old 
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‘You have been behaving like an old darling!’ gaig Soph 
interrupting him with a kiss. ‘Only you seem suddenly to hav, 
become half an idiot! You ‘know that we are not very rich 
and I’m sure I must cost you a great deal; I have a very good 
appetite, and lately I have been taking lessons in so many different 
things. Then, besides me, there are Janus and Nelus and their 
children, who seem always to be picking up scraps in the kitchep. 
and there are the cart-horses, Billy and Dragon, and the othe 
horses; and the Great Cause, as I said before . . .’ 

‘All these things seem, somehow, to have cost nothing,’ gaiq 
the ‘ Wire-puller’ earnestly. ‘ Though J, too, had fancied that 
travelling, doctoring, dressing ourselves becomingly, and learnin 
wisdom, might have made havoc with our fortune. I even thought 
that La Cramponaye .. .’ 

‘Well, yes,’ Sophy cut in somewhat eagerly; ‘ a guinea a visit 
is a good deal when you have to go to her so often. Not that 
one would begrudge it if it had done you any good.’ 

‘She has been useful to me in many other ways,’ said the 
blind man, ‘and I am very glad that it suits her to stay with us, 
After what you said to me some days ago about our expenses, I 
mentioned, as a reason for discontinuing my sojourn in town, that I 
feared I might be spending too much money upon my own selfish 
pleasures (for it has really amused me to consult her) ; and I also 
told her that for many years indolence, increasing blindness, and 
the numerous important subjects with which I have been occupied, 
had prevented me from looking into my accounts. She very kindly 
went through them yesterday. She is a wonderful woman of busi- 
MMM. s 

‘O, couldn’t IJ have done it?’ asked Sophy, with a cry as of a 
wounded spirit. 

‘Yes, my child, of course you could, perfectly ; but you had 
frightened me a little lately. You had led me to suppose that we 
were half ruined .. .’ 

‘And you didn’t want me to know of it, if we were? 09,1 
see! ... Really, you are almost too good for this world! 
exclaimed Sophy, the cloud clearing from her brow, and the tears 
coming to her dark eyes. 

‘Well, and now,’ continued her father, ‘ what do you think? 
It all seems ‘‘ passing strange” .. .’ ' 

‘I can’t think ; do tell me! Are we to be beggars; and will 
you have to carry a hat, like that rival blind man we so often meet, 
whilst I lead you about with a string ?” 

‘Not a bit of it,’ answered Francis St. Clair, looking somehow 
rather ashamed. ‘You must know that I never thought of bem 
miserly, and yet, of course, I appeared so to others (not that 
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one cares much for the opinion of the herd), vegetating in the 
simple way I did, with 80 few servants. Then, again, as you 
know, I've positively nothing to keep up,—living, as we do, in a 
mere rat-hole,—I can’t hunt; I preserve no game, and yet plenty 
comes to us from both sides ; we don’t entertain much, or go out ; 
and I suppose this is how it has all come to pass. . . .’ | 

‘What has come to pass?’ inquired Sophy anxiously. ‘ You 
speak as though we had met with some misfortune.’ 

‘It is a misfortune which many people would willingly share 
with us,’ answered her father, smiling sadly. ‘ The fact is, I 
am very much richer than I thought I was. I, in my stupid way, 
have been going on living on about five hundred a year—from hand 
to mouth, as it were; requiring, as you know, very little. What 
was good enough for ws seemed always good enough for our friends ; 
and so, with an income of over two thousand a year, and little 
extras always tumbling in—what do you think ?’ 

‘T really can’t say anything, except that I always fancied we 
weren’t rich.’ 

‘Well, living on like this for more than fifteen years, and 
having spent very little before that, I now find that I have saved 
a good round sum, quite a fortune, in fact, and that without ever 
dreaming of it.’ 

‘Really!’ exclaimed Sophy, unable to conceal her astonish- 
ment. ‘I knew, of course, that we weren’t extravagant in the way 
that some people are, that we hated luxuries, avoided amusements, 
ate hardly any meat, drank no wine, and wore as little clothes as 
we possibly could; but I remembered that we were conspirators, 
“wire-pullers.”” I fancied that ‘‘ scene-shifting” and ‘‘ prompting,” 


and whispering instructions to the ‘‘ painted puppets” (particularly 


when we can’t arrive at them without @ carriage-and-four, with 
postillions), must have cost something ; and I recollected, too, that 
We were always in the clouds, and that we didn’t see the path under 
our feet, even when we had eyes; and all this made me fancy that 
We were probably poor, or that, if we weren’t, we should very likely 
become so some day.’ 

‘I, too,’ said Mr. St. Clair, ‘had some such thoughts at odd mo- 
ments, so that my wealth has really come upon me quite by surprise. 
When Mademoiselle de Cramponaye explained to me the flourishing 
state of my exchequer, I could hardly believe that I was not under 
the influence of some magnetic slumber .. . .’ 

Perhaps you were,’ interrupted his daughter quickly. ‘ Perhaps 
you dreamt all this about our enormous riches, and that it isn’t true.’ 
ei a though, indeed. We went over the whole thing together, 
roma © property was worth, and what our expenses were; and she 

“inquired into my possible inheritance of Dallingridge, should 
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any misfortune happen to the son of my miserable brother, J] told 
her that it was entailed upon me; that I could raise money on thig 
possibility, though it was, of course, very remote; and that the 
place could not be sold without my consent at present. She went 
into every detail most good-naturedly, and proved to me ingeop. 
testably that we are rolling in riches.’ 

‘One thing is,’ remarked Sophy, with a little sigh of resigna- 
tion, ‘it will soon go! It will go to the Turks, and the Poles, ang 
the Circassians, and upon all the ‘‘ rouge and patches” necessary to 
the ‘‘ coquetting” of the Great Prophet. It will melt away like 
snow before the sun!’ 

‘No, my child, it shall not.” cried the blind man, with sudden 
energy. ‘It shall go on rolling and rolling up for you, until, some 
day, you will become quite a small heiress, powerful to help the 
worthy and deserving, whoever they may be.’ 

‘O, I don’t want you to keep it for me!’ said Sophy, looking 
distressed. ‘ Please give it all to the Great Cause, for I daresay 
I should only throw it away upon something quite as useless.’ 

And, ashamed of her own temerity—which might even appear, 
she fancied, almost like ingratitude at such a moment—she buried 
her face in the ‘lists’ of the paternal beard, which ‘ youth gone out’ 
had not yet left completely ‘in ashes,’ notwithstanding that it might 
have vied, in some other respects, even with the beard of Merlin, as 
described by the Laureate. 


CuaPtTer II. 


From Sophy’s words in the last chapter, it will be apparent to 
the reader that, during the course of these seven years, she had lost 
a considerable amount of the veneration with which she had at one 
time regarded the Great Cause and all that appertained to it. And, 
indeed, a very disagreeable sensation, which she would have givel 
worlds to stifle and trample in the dust, had lately oppressed her. 
This took the form of a suspicion, of the basest and most untfilial 
kind—so it seemed to her—for it had caused her to ask herself 
more than once, whether her father, upon some subjects so scep- 
tical and inquiring, was not with regard to many others very little 
better than a dupe—malleable as clay in the hands of the potter, 
and even seeming, at times, to aid and abet in the throwing of dust 
in his own eyes. 

She realised, notwithstanding her youth and consequent 10- 
experience, that, by reason of this very scepticism, a large mass of 
credulity in his nature was left, as it were, free and unemployed ; 
and that this, when requiring sustenance, was ready to fasten up” 
whatever seemed palatable at the moment, provided only that aby 
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such food had not been cooked in the oven of orthodoxy, or tainted 
by what he was wont to style contemptuously ‘ the jelly-moulds of 
frm and doctrine.’ aad 

Nay, had not she herself her ‘faiths and fetishisms,’ as she 
alled them, and was there not in her nature a craving almost as 
‘ntense for the Ideal, the Marvellous, and the Romantic, as there 
was for the Good, the Beautiful, and the True ? 

Whilst she was yet a child, the irreconcilable contradictions and 
raguenesses with which the Great Cause seemed to be fraught and 
environed, had not in the least astonished her; for she had said to 
herself that, with time, all that was now mysterious would clear 
sway, and that the grand design for the political regeneration of 
mankind would lie before her, nobly transparent, even as the bosom 
of some mountain-lake, discovered gradually by the uplifting of the 
moming mists. But no such revelation had taken place. Rather 
did it seem as if the increasing sunlight tended only to thicken the 
lowering fogs which still shrouded the great mystery, as though 
anxious to protect it from the searching eye of the morning; and 
her soul sickened at times before the thought that, perhaps, after 
all, the whole scheme was nothing more nor less than a mirage and 
adelusion.. There were even moments when, tempted, as it would 
seem, by some persistent demon of doubt, she actually dreaded a 
nearer acquaintance with the enigma, lest, once it was unveiled, she 
should contemplate it with as much abhorrence as did Zelica the 
terrible countenance of Mokanna; and yet it was to this one idea 
that her father had devoted the best years of his life! To doubt 
its existence, or question the wisdom of its tenets, was to doubt, 
likewise, his probity, his intelligence, nay, his very sanity, into the 
bargain ! But it was only from time to time that these unpleasant 
conjectures obtruded themselves upon her, and the peaceful atmo- 
sphere of her country home was well calculated to dispel them 
altogether, so free from all that breathed of fraud, conspiracy, or 
imposture seemed the ‘sylvan shades and sunny glades’ that wel- 
comed the return of ‘ the fair Sophia.’ 
Although she had once felt a certain jealous mistrust of the 
elder Mademoiselle de Cramponaye, she was, as she had informed 
her father, really attached to the younger sister. Adéle de Cram- 
ov was a pretty brunette of about two-and-twenty, with small 
— round sparkling black eyes, and possessed of all the win- 
* Seige and sprightly retorts peculiar to most of the women of 
ne ace. Besides Singing and playing very nicely upon the piano- 

¢, she could converse intelligently upon many subjects, and Sophy 

— found her a most agreeable companion. 

few days after the arrival of these French ladies at Little 


igi Sophy and Adéle strolled out together in the evening, 
- III, II 
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walking, as is the custom with young girls sentimentally dispo 
with their arms affectionately entwined round one another's Waists 
They had left Mademoiselle de Cramponaye to entertain the bling 
man; for Sophy was endeavouring to subdue her first feeling of 
jealousy, saying to herself that this clever and accomplished woman 
of the world must needs prove a more interesting companion to her 
father than a mere ‘slip of girlhood’ like herself, and she had of late 
been deeply touched by the delicate attentions which the elder of the 
two sisters seemed ever ready to lavish upon him. Mademoiselle 
de Cramponaye did not now receive payment in exchange for her 
mesmeric passes, being regarded since her arrival, and at her ow, 
request, merely in the light of an intimate friend of the family ; but 
she did not begrudge the expenditure of some of her superfluous 
magnetic force from time to time, and this was about the hour when, 
having been put into a clairvoyant state by Adéle, she continued 
the treatment which she had commenced in London for the benefit 
of her interesting patient. 

As the two girls crossed the lawn in front of the house, Adéle’s 
foot became entangled in a long piece of string, and she would in- 
evitably have fallen had it not been for the support of her com- 
panion’s arm. 

‘Ciel!’ she exclaimed, looking towards some object upon the grass, 
‘Quelle horreur /’ and she opened her round black eyes very wide. 

‘There is a whole romance tied to the other end of that string, 
said Sophy, pointing to the tortoise Alexander, over whose hard 
shell the years seemed to have passed without leaving the slightest 
impression. ‘That tortoise was given me by my cousin—a cousil 
I had never seen until one day when we met quite by accident ina 
hop-cart. After that I often saw him, and I was quite in love with 
him when I was a little girl. All those woods up there, as far as 
you can see, belong to his father, who is now a very old man.’ 

‘And since those days,’ Adéle inquired, ‘ have you met often? 

‘Never; that is the extraordinary part of it! When he came 
from Eton for his Christmas holidays, after I saw him last, his 
father had taken a house in London until Easter. At Easter we 
had to go up to see a celebrated oculist; at midsummer we welt 
again in town; that winter we went abroad—and so, somehow, this 
kind of thing having gone on for years, we have never met agall. 
And now he is a young man of nearly two-and-twenty, and I am 

quite grown up; two kings of England have died, the Reform Bil 
has been passed, and Queen Victoria has ascended the throne, and 
yet here is this stupid thing looking just the same as it always 
did!’ amd she tapped the shell of the tortoise somewhat impatient) 
with her little foot. 1 with 
‘ Elle n’a jamais éprouvé d’émotions,’ said the French girl, wit 
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gsigh. ‘It is the emotions which make us change rather than 
the years. Happy animal! thon hast known neither loves nor 
ds !’ 
- I don’t know how it could have known them,’ Sophy answered, 
laughing. ‘ Tied up with a string to a stick, quite alone, and with 
sich a very, very thick shell! But you talk as if you yourself had 
had loves and hatreds by the dozen.’ 
‘Qui sait ?’? murmured Adele, with another sigh ; and Sophy felt 
sfraid of continuing a conversation which seemed to give her com- 


panion pain. 


Leaving, therefore, the solitary Alexander to her left, she led 
the way across the spread of park-land to the right of the house, 
and, after descending a slight acclivity, the two friends entered a 
wood of alders and hornbeams, where the ground began to rise 
again, joining eventually the fir-belt belonging to Sir Peckham 
Hickathrift of Poynings Abbey. 

They had not proceeded far when Sophy, catching sight of a 
tall figure in one of the pheasant-drives, carrying a gun and accom- 
panied by a black retriever, called out, in a playful voice, 

‘Now, Tom, pray what business have you poaching upon our 
preserves ?” 

‘Whois that ?’ inquired Adéle, inawhisper. ‘ Le jeune homme 
dla tortue ?’ 

‘No, no; quite a different young man—our neighbour on the 
opposite side. That old abbey you passed on the road coming here 
belongs to his father. We call him ‘‘ the Prince with the Nose.”’’ 

‘Dieu! quel nez!’ Adéle exclaimed, under her breath, as Tom 
Hickathrift advanced towards them, looking rather shy and confused. 

‘C'est le nez des Hickathrifts,’ Sophy explained, with somewhat 
an Anglo-Franco idiom. ‘And you mustn’t say a word against it. 
Nous le respectons beaucoup par ici !” 

_ But Adéle de Cramponaye, still astonished, continued in a low 
voice to call upon the name of her Maker, after the manner of the 
French, until Mr. Hickathrift came up to the place where she and 
Sophy were standing. 
_ Thomas Hickathrift, since his schoolboy days, had developed 
into a powerfully-built young giant. He stood a little over six foot 
three without his boots, and had none of the ‘ run-up-by-contract’ 
appearance which is often the accompaniment of great height. But 
for the peculiarity of his race already alluded to, and which had 
sg with his growth, he would have been decidedly handsome. 
“ah was, he was a handsome young man spoilt by too large a nose; 
ut he had fine honest gray eyes, which looked out over it with 
ia stave and faithful expression of a retriever, and, indeed, the 

tof his whole countenance possessed a marked affinity to that of 
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SOPHY. 


the dog following at his heel. This resemblance did not e8cape 
Adéle de Cramponaye, who always attached great importance {, 
what Sophy usually spoke of as ‘ the outside of the platter,’ 

‘Dieu! qwil resemble a son chien !’ she whispered as the young 
man approached. 

‘Yes ; I’ve always noticed that people do grow very like their 
dogs. He has had this one a good long time.’ 

And, indeed, Mr. Hickathrift’s present dog was a puppy of that 
very black retriever which Godfrey St. Clair had so coveted when 
they were both boys together, more than seven years ago. 

‘This is my friend, Mademoiselle Adéle de Cramponaye,’ said 
Sophy, as Mr. Hickathrift, after raising his ‘ wideawake’ to the two 
young ladies, held out his hand. ‘ She doesn’t understand a single 
word of English, so now we shall both hear how beautifully you 
speak French.’ 

It is needless to say, however, that this was merely a cruel prac. 
tical joke on Sophy’s part, intended only to make poor Tom uncon- 
fortable, for there were times when it was her pleasure to tease and 
torment him. 

‘I’m sorry to say,’ answered he, blushing, ‘ that I don’t know a 
word of any language except my own;’ and he smiled nervously, 
displaying, as he did so, a row of even white teeth under an incipient 
moustache. 

‘Dear me, how’s that?’ asked Miss St. Clair, looking at him 
searchingly, and with knitted brows. ‘ You that have been so well 
educated at Eton and Oxford, and are now an officer in the yeo- 
manry! I fancied, of course, you would speak it like a native.’ 

‘Why, you see,’ said the young man, naturally anxious to bring 
forward the few accomplishments he possessed, ‘ when I was at Eton 
I went in, as I’ve told you, more for training than ‘‘ sapping.” First 
of all I wanted to get into the boats, and then I wanted to get into 
the ‘‘eight” ...’ 

‘And now, instead of travelling, and trying to improve you 
mind, you are always destroying life—shooting, or going out with 
the beagles, and then, upon the slightest provocation, you “ have 
out the ferrets,’’ as you call it. It’s very easy to see that you ar 
not a Bhuddist.’ 

‘No,’ answered the young man, with a slight south-counly 
burr, ‘I am certainly not a Bhuddist ; and what’s more, I don’t see 
why I should be one.’ ; 

‘The Bhuddists,’ said Sophy severely, ‘ will not destroy life, 
fearing, I have heard, to destroy their ancestors ; believing, as they 
do, in the transmigration of souls. And one sees why. Suppositg # 
man dies, and is buried, grass grows over him, does it not ?’ 

‘If one isn’t buried in a vault,’ answered Tom, thinking probably 
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{the ‘two thousand dead bodies—nearly all of them Hickathrifts.’ 
‘Grass might certainly grow on the top of one’s grave. Well ?” 

‘Well,’ continued the gleaner in all fields of philosophy—the 
picker of the plums out of all creeds—‘a cow passes by, we will 
suppose, or & sheep, and eats some of the grass. Part of that man’s 
nature somehow becomes a part of the cow.’ 

‘I see what you mean,’ said the young man. ‘ But I don’t see 
for that reason why one shouldn’t shoot and amuse oneself, or have 
out the beagles.’ 

‘We will suppose,’ proceeded Sophy, going on with her idea, 
‘that the cow or sheep is killed, and that some part of it is given to 
abeagle .. . 

‘Beagles, said Tom Hickathrift practically, ‘ are generally fed 
upon horseflesh.’ 

‘Yes, I know; and the result would be just the same if the 
grass were eaten by a horse, or even by a rabbit.’ 

Her knowledge of the tenets of Bhuddism being extremely rudi- 
mentary, she was not sorry to escape from having to follow up the 
transmigration of the beagle, which, in a country where dog has 
never yet been regarded as a staple article of food, seemed to present 
more difficulties than it would have done in the Celestial Empire. 

‘This rabbit,’ she went on, quite confidently now, ‘is eaten by 
a ferret-—one of your ferrets, we will suppose—that horrid white 
oe with the pink eyes—which in its turn is caught, killed, and 
eaten by...’ 

‘No!’ cried the young man, goaded at last into self-assertion ; 

‘that really won’t do! No animal that ever I saw or heard of 
could, or would, eat ferret! You’ve got wrong somehow in your 
calculation, though I’m not clever enough to say where.’ 
_ After touching upon several subjects less involved than Bhudd- 
ism, the three young people retraced their steps towards the pointed 
gables of Little Stillingfleet. Mr. Hickathrift accompanied the two 
guls as far as the confines of the alder-wood, where he prepared to 
take his leave. As he raised his hat, politely but silently, to Adéle, 
she said laughingly, 

‘I know how to speak English a little : my silence was intended 
to tempt you to speak French.’ 

‘It did tempt me,’ answered he, laughing too; ‘ but that was 
all. So the plan didn’t succeed. It extracted nothing for made- 
moiselle to laugh at; and J, too, am decidedly a loser. I shall 
Ope, however, to see you and Miss St. Clair again before very long;’ 
re whistling to his ‘ faithful hound,’ the good-natured young giant 

rode off in the direction of his ancestral home. 


(To be continued.) 































SONGSTERS OF THE DAY. 


No. V. Tue Barp or ‘ Society.’ 


THERE, pay it, James! ’tis cheaply earned ; 

My conscience! how one’s cabman charges ! 
But never mind, so I’m returned 

Safe to my native street of Clarges. 
I’ve just an hour for one cigar 

(What style these Reinas have, and what ash!), 
One hour to watch the evening star, 

With just one Curacao-and-potash. 


Ah me! that face beneath the leaves 
And blossoms of its piquant bonnet! 
Who would have thought that forty thieves 
Of years had laid their fingers on it! 
Could you have managed to enchant 
At Lord’s to-day old lovers simple, 
Had Robber Time not played gallant, 
And spared you every youthful dimple! 
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That robber bold, like courtier Claude, 
Who danced the gay coranto jesting, 
By your bright beauty charmed and awed, 
Has bowed and passed you unmolesting. 
No feet of many-wintered crows 
Have traced about your eyes a wrinkle ; 
Your sunny hair has thawed the snows 
That other heads with silver sprinkle. 


I wonder if that pair of gloves 
I won of you you'll ever pay me! 
I wonder if our early loves 
Were wise or foolish, cousin Amy! 
I wonder if our childish tiff 
Now seems to you, like me, a blunder! 
I wonder if you wonder if 
I ever wonder if you wonder ! 


I wonder if you’d think it bliss 


Once more to be the fashion’s leader! ... 


I wonder if the trick of this 

Escapes the unsuspecting reader ! 
And as for him who does or can 

Delight in it, I wonder whether 
He knows that almost any man 

Could reel it off by yards together ! 


I wonder if— What’s that? <A knock ? 











Is that you, James? Eh? What? God bless me! 


How time has flown! It’s eight o’clock, 
And here’s my fellow come to dress me. 
Be quick, or I shall be the guest 
Whom Lady Mary never pardons ; 
I trust you, James, to do your best 
To save the soup at Grosvenor-gardens. 









FRITTERIC LACQUER. 





PLAIN DINNERS. 


By PHILOMATH DE LA FouRCHETTE. 





Sians are happily not wanting that we are about to return toa 
greater simplicity in the ordering of our dinners. Whether this 
be due to the hardness of the times, or to the weariness exper- 
enced by meeting the same pretentious and tasteless dishes fur- 
nished by a confectioner or an incompetent cook, may be left to the 
decision of those who are fond of solving social problems. But in 
the houses of the higher middle classes it is evident that the dinners 
are becoming simpler, and therefore better. In all the magnificent 
palaces erected of late and devoted to cookery, it will be found that 
the grill-room and dinner off the joint are preferred to the so-called 
Parisian dinners. Extravagance on the table began at the not re 
mote period when the diner a la Russe was introduced into this 
country. Letters appeared in the papers lauding to the skies 1's 
convenience and cheapness. The convenience consisted in savilg 
the host and hostess trouble ; the cheapness—not a very hospitable 
idea—in making fewer dishes necessary. By degrees, however, 
people began to ‘go in’ for expensive flowers, desserts, glass, and 
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every sort of gimerack that could add beauty or eccentricity to the 
hoard. We must frequently have seen placed upon the table des- 
gerts which had cost as much or more than all the rest of the 
dinner put together; and a dish of peaches or strawberries at 
Christmas covered a multitude of indifferent entrées. To this style 
of service there are many important objections. The guests do not 
gee the beauty of the fish, flesh, or fowl, which is placed on the 
side-table, or sometimes even outside the room. The old polished- 
mahogany table has disappeared ; a deal top is just as useful, and a 
great deal cheaper ; and, above all, the elegant art of carving is a 
thing of the past. 
Our fathers, on the other hand, erred in a different way. Those 
were the times of quantity, not quality. Then tables ‘ groaned’ 
under ponderous joints and gigantic birds. When Mrs. Hoggarty 
wrote a memorable letter to her nephew, Mr. Samuel Titmarsh, she 
described part of the dinner as follows: ‘ Everything was in the 
most sumptious style. Soup, top and bottom (white and brown), 
removed by turbit and sammon, with immense boles of lobster-sauce. 
Lobster alone cost fifteen shillings ; turbit, three guineas; the hole 
sammon weighing, I’m sure, fifteen pounds, and never seen at table 
again—not a bit of pickled sammon the hole week after.’ Itis a 
pity that she did not give the whole of the menu, as it would no 
doubt have illustrated what, in the then slang of the day, was termed 
a ‘splendid blow-out.” Such dinners are to be met with now in the 
country at ordinaries and farmers’ or tenants’ dinners. The size of 
the pieces of resistance is always the chief desideratum. I once 
dined at a well-known club with a host who had combined a touch- 
ing simplicity with a liberal bill of fare. After the usual soup and 
fish had departed, there appeared a couple of roast fowls. These 
were followed by two more boiled, which in their turn had to yield 
to two wild-ducks. Mr. Walker tells the story of a French emi- 
grant of some property, who had experienced great hospitality in a 
town in the north of England. On the eve of his departure he 
invited his entertainers to a dinner, which, on their arrival, he 
informed them, with much apparent satisfaction, he had taken care 
should be in the true English fashion. ‘To verify his words, there 
was @ hare at the top of the table, a hare at the bottom, and a pie 
containing three brace of partridges in the middle. The second 
course consisted of roast beef and a goose. This was a Frenchman’s 
idea of a truly British dinner ; and, after all, he was not far wrong. 
And this reminds me of the famous dinner after the manner of the 
ancients prepared by the doctor in Peregrine Pickle, and partaken 
' by a French marquis, an Italian count, and a German baron: 
This here, gentlemen, is a boiled goose served up in a sauce, com- 
posed of pepper, lovage, coriander, mint, rue, anchovies, and oil. 
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. . . At each end there are dishes of the salacacabia of the 
Romans: one is made of parsley, pennyroyal, cheese, pinetops 
honey, vinegar, brine, eggs, cucumbers, onions, and hen-livers ; the 
other is the same as the soup maigre of this country. Then there 
is a loin of veal boiled with fennel and caraway-seed, on a pottage 
composed of pickle, oil, honey, and flour, and a curious hachig of 
the lights, liver, and blood of a hare, together with a dish of roasted 
pigeons.’ For the other choice dishes, including a ‘ pie of dormice, 
liquored with sirup of white poppies,’ and their after effects on the 
‘oppressed nationalities,’ I must refer my readers to the work 
itself. 

Those who prefer plain to high living would do well to study the 
Original. Mr. Walker is the very apostle of simple fare. ‘ Simple 
dinners,’ he says, ‘are the only dinners to be desired. Herrings 
and hashed mutton, to those who like them, are capable of affording 
as much enjoyment when skilfully dressed as rare and costly dishes,’ 
The gallants of the Temple have been famous from a very early date 
for the excellent dinners they can serve in their chambers. Mr. 
Walker quotes one he gave there. Spring soup from Birches’, a 
turbot with lobster-sauce, cucumber and new potatoes, ribs of beef 
with French beans and salad, a crab, and a jelly. In these days 
the most popular dinner that can be offered to an outside guest con- 
sists of a few oysters, the admirable lark-pudding from the neigh- 
bouring Cheshire Cheese, and perhaps a bloater afterwards. With 
pleasant company and the choice wines that lurk in the cellars below, 
there can be no better fare. Thackeray has given a charming de- 
scription of this kind of entertainment when old Goldmore dines 
in Gray’s Inn with his nephew and niece off mutton-chops and stout. 
‘The three mutton-chops consumed by him were the best of the 
mutton kind; the potatoes were perfect of their order; as for the 
roly-poly, it was too good. The porter was frothy and cool, and 
the port-wine was worthy of the gills of a bishop.’ Thackeray was 
himself a great lover of the simple chop and steak. ‘ What can be the 
meaning,’ exclaims Mr. Spec, after attending one of the great City 
dinners, ‘ of a ceremony so costly, so uncomfortable, so unsavoury, 
so unwholesome as this? Who is called upon to pay two or three 
guineas for my dinner now in this blessed year 1847? Who's 
it that can want muffins after such a banquet? Are there no poor? 
Is there no reason? Is this monstrous belly-worship to exist for 
ever ?’ 

There is some remarkable good eating and drinking in the novels 
that have been published during the last fifty years. Indeed, if 
anybody chose to take the trouble, a very curious volume of menis 
might be collected from these volumes. These feasts, 80 well de- 
scribed, made a decided impression on the public. I do not know 
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ghether he was humbugging the ingenuous youth that I was then, 
but I remember a distinguished poulterer of Pimlico telling me that 
he had never sold so many geese as he had ‘ that Christmas,’ ‘ that 
Christmas’ being the one when the Christmas Carol first appeared. 
[remember telling the story to Dickens, and his mock-serious face 
as he remarked, ‘ And this is fame! I have only succeeded in doing 
for that poulterer what his poet does for Moses.’ 

Not very long since I assisted at one of the most remarkable 
dinners I ever sat down to. It was in the country, over two 
hundred miles from London. It was a bachelors’ party of ten, 
and the object afterwards was whist, or perhaps, for those who 
liked it, ‘just merely,’ as my late respected grandmother used to 
say, a leetle loo. We did not look forward to the dinner much. 
All dinners are the same everywhere now, although of course the 
artists differ—slosh, quash, tosh, wash, bosh. But the claret is 
good in that house, as Mr. Perkins observed of his own champagne 
to the tipsy Mulligan, and he who drinks good claret has the best 
of everything. When we arrived, we at once saw that something 
was up. The host was clearly enjoying something inwardly. He 
had a secret to impart that he found it difficult not to reveal. He 
grinned pleasantly at each guest, and rubbed his hands, as who 
should say, You shall see what you shall see. This had the effect 
of putting us all in good-humour. The unexpected was evidently 
in store for us. 


‘We wits of nature stood with sparkling eyes, 
And gaping mouths that testified surprise.’ 

‘Dinner!’ shouted the butler, also with a mysterious look on his 
crusted face. We entered; no flowers, no gimcracks, no soup- 
tureen. A gentle hissing sound came from one end of the room, 
to which all eyes turned. There was the white-clad cook turning 
them with his tongs. Them ?—the chops, the steaks, the sausages, 
the kidneys : the cook as unabashed as if he were by his own familiar 
gridiron, what time the City gents rush to the famous alley for 
lunch where he presides. For our original host had brought him 
down with his chops and steaks, his cap and jacket and apron, 
his tongs and gridiron too, for all I know to the contrary ; but with 
everything that could remind us of Cornhill, or of the Dicks and 
Joes and Harrys who were so far distant. The well-known porter 
frothed in its native pewter, our host’s ’34 port gurgled lingeringly 
adown our throats, as if loth to deprive the enraptured palate of its 
Presence, and all the world was glad. But a further surprise 
awaited us. Coquus—we found out his name was Francis, and 

© was immediately entitled ‘ of the grate’-—proposed after coffee 
to further entertain his patron’s guests. Having divested himself 
of his professional costume, and appearing in full evening-dress, 
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he performed some admirable conjuring tricks, propounded nove] 
riddles, and displayed other accomplishments which proved him to 
be a cook of the politest parts. It was an evening to be marked 
with white chalk; so much so that, who knows, our host may per- 
haps only have intended it for a dress rehearsal ? 





































PECCAVI. 





Is it a sin, because a hoop of gold 
Around her taper finger 
Tells me the wearer has been sold, 
To let my best thoughts linger 
On all the beauties of her gentle face, 
Where all is grace ? 
Is it a sin to mark with watchful care 
The undulations of her form ? 
To count the tendrils of her clustering hair, 
That wave like pennants in a storm ? 
Then have I sinned. 


Is it a sin to envy on her arm 
The jewelled lizard creeping ? 
To try to break the silent charm 
Within her eyelids sleeping ? 
To hope the warning of her heart may beat 
Next time we meet ? 
Is it a sin to listen for her voice, 
Whose music makes my pulses leap ? 
When kind chance seats me near her, to rejoice 
And doubt my eyes the secret keep ? 
Then have f£ sinned. 


Is it a sin to conjure to her lips 
Word-fancies never spoken ? 
To dream the chain that holds her slips, 
And picture rivets broken ? 
The only guerdon hoped for all the while 
Her one sweet smile. 
Is it a sin to fear beyond command 
The power adoration to restrain ? 
To whisper how that pressure of her hand 
Must ever on my heart remain ? 
Then have I sinned. 


STEPHAN MOLDORF. 































A CATACOMICAL ADVENTURE. 
By F. D. Finway. 


OnE very bright spring morning I set out with a party of friends to 
visit the Catacombs of St. Calixtus. In Rome, as in most othe 
places, one has a choice of evils, and at the same time a choice of 
catacombs. It is not to be inferred that catacombs are, as a matter 
of necessity, an evil; but the Catacombs of St. Calixtus assuredly 
were very evil—to me. In this wise. We had in our party a nice 
young lady, with a passionate partiality for souvenirs. Her name 
was not Smith ; nevertheless, she would have cheerfully knocked the 
nose off the Apollo Belvedere, and carried it away as 4 relic. Her 
trunks were gradually becoming weightier at each stage of our jour- 
ney. At first it used to perplex me—the unpaid courier of the 
party—to find this young person’s luggage weighing more at Flor- 
ence than it did at Genoa, more at Sienna than it did at Florence, 
more at Rome than it did at Sienna. It was always the same lug- 
gage; the number of pieces was unaltered. The young person was 
not in the habit of making purchases ; but the weight of her lug- 
gage constantly increased. At the Colosseum one day I discovered 
the reason. I missed the young person for a quarter of an hour. 
When she rejoined us she was flushed, and she had a bundle under 
her shawl. That bundle proved to be a lump of marble about a 
quarter of a stone in weight, fragment possibly of some Greek 
statue of the days of Nero. Now we knew why Mademoiselle’s 
luggage was always getting weightier. Her trunks were packed 
with huge pieces of marble and serpentina and rosso antico and 
travertine, collected here and there, and carefully labelled ‘ From 
the Colosseum, Verona ;’ ‘From the Campo Santo, Pisa ;’ ‘From 
the Duomo, Sienna ;’ and so on. 

It was an inoffensive mania, so we laughed at her a little, and 
then agreed to assist her, in moderation, in making complete her 
collection of relics. In compliance with her request, I undertook 
to procure a morsel of marble from the catacombs during ow 
coming visit of inspection. I kept my promise; but it cost me 
dear. 

When we reached the opening which led down to the catacombs, 
we were mustered in order by a conductor, who gave to each of us 
a small twist of wax-light. The man then ran his eye over the 
party, which was rather a large one, and, bidding us to follow him 
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dosely, descended into the bowels of the earth. For a description 
of the Roman catacombs in general, and those of St. Calixtus in 
particular, see Murray’s or any other Handbook. In a very few 
minutes we were following our conductor in a long single file through 
the narrow grave-like corridors cut out in the earth, each of us hold- 
ing up the little bit of wax-light taper which the guide had given us, 
the length of which was no doubt economically proportioned by him 
to the duration of time necessary for our exploration. It was, of 
eourse, as dark as the grave, and our little tapers collectively were 
just sufficient to light our footsteps, and no more. The usual sights 
were being shown to us in due order—Christian emblems sculptured 
on memorial-stones, legible remains of Latin inscriptions recording 
the glories of long-forgotten Romans, and so on—when I recollected 
my promise, and began to look about for a suitable bit of marble for 
asouvenir. I was the last of the file, and as we turned and twisted 
through the narrow corridors, lined with empty graves cut in the 
earthy walls, I kept my eyes open, and used all the little light there 
was in making search. At last I saw a bit of broken white marble 
in one of the graves which I thought would suit the purpose, and 
stretching forward, and thrusting my little taper as far in as my 
arm would reach, I began to loosen the coveted relic. It adhered 
much more firmly to the clay than I had expected; and to get it 
out at all I was compelled to stick my taper in the wall, and use 
both hands. I then got the fragment out, and rubbing off the clay, 
saw that it was portable, and such a specimen as would probably 
please our young-lady collector. I took up my taper, and then I 
made the tremendous discovery that my party were entirely out of 
sight, that I was utterly alone in that horrible place, with about an 
inch of wax-light unconsumed, and that I was lost in the catacombs. 

My first and most natural impulse was to issue a shout at the 
very top of my voice. Then the full terror of the situation broke in 
on me, for I found that the sound did not apparently travel three 
yards. It came back on me dull, close, and deadened. Iam suffi- 
cently courageous to confess that my first sensation, on realising 
what had happened, was one of mortal fright. A cold and then a 
hot perspiration broke out all over my body; and for one moment, 
and a dreadful moment it was, I felt my senses failing, and a feeling 
as of fainting coming over me. By a violent mental and moral 
efort I shook off this physical weakness, and well perhaps was it 
that I did so, for had I fainted I might have rued it. But at once 
4 reaction set in, more quickly than I could describe, and I found 
myself coolly and quietly calculating my chances. The wax-light 
would burn, I reckoned, about ten minutes, and during that time I 
might find either the way out, or a path which would lead from the 
tartow galleries into one of the more open subterranean spaces, 
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such as we had already visited. In one of these it would be legs 
dreadful to be left in darkness than in the corridor where I then 
stood, which was not above two feet in width and six to geyen 
in height, and was in fact terribly like a grave in every way. I 
tried a few more shouts, but perceived that I was only wasting time 
and strength; so I proceeded at once in search of anything that 
seemed like a beaten track. In less than a minute I found by the 
roughness of the ground beneath my feet that I was palpably off any 
of the usual paths ; and turning back, and trying to retrace my steps, I 
again must have taken a wrong turning, for I was soon involved in a 
labyrinth of narrow low-roofed passages. For five miserable minutes 
I groped my way with sinking heart through this maze of cloge 
earthy-smelling burrows, carefully guarding my little light, which 
was fast burning down. The farther I went, the worse and the 
more hopeless did I feel. I turned to the right, then to the left, 
and again to the right, as any opening seemed encouraging, and by 
good fortune I at last happened, after a dozen turnings and twist- 
ings, to come upon a path which felt smooth under my feet. Stoop- 
ing down I examined it, and found it trodden as if by frequent 
passage ; so I concluded that I had by chance stumbled on one of 
the tracks followed by the guides, and that it would be wiser to 
remain on it until the search for their missing member, which my 
party would surely institute when they emerged at the other opening of 
the catacombs, would be made. So I sat down, with as much forti- 
tude as I could, and watched my now fast-failing wax-light. I donot 
know the commercial value of a wax-taper, but I do know that I would 
have given at that moment a very considerable sum for one warranted 
to burn for six hours. Asa kind of relief to my feelings I again 
tried my lungs in their fullest power. For several times there was 
no result, but at last I thought I perceived a kind of dull distant 
echo. With an extraordinary access of animation I shouted like a 
stentor, and to my inexpressible relief heard a distinct reply, though 
I could not tell from what quarter it came. A moment after, how- 
ever, I saw a faint flicker of light at the end of the passage in which 
I sat; and before I could realise that my troubles were over, Up 
came a guide with a taper, and a voluble explosion of joy and triumph 
at having been so fortunate as to find ‘his Excellency.’ His Ex- 
cellency lost no time in making his way out to the upper air, after 
an experience which will assuredly cure him for the rest of his n- 
tural existence of any desire to explore catacombs. But he brought 
away the bit of memorial marble, and he only hopes the young 


person values it in some proportion to the terror and trouble which 
it cost. 
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AN APOLOGY FOR MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 


By Joun E..ior. 





the characters of those historical personages, 
from Nero to Elizabeth, who, up to the last 
few years, were but indifferently regarded, there 
can be no reason why the same principle should 
not be applied to those members of society who 
have hitherto been unsuccessful in winning 
universal sympathy and good-will. To this 
class mothers-in-law indubitably belong. They 
have been abused, satirised, laughed at, be- 
come proverbial for everything that is annoy- 
ing and offensive; and there are those who 
go so far as to affirm that if there were no 
mothers-in-law Sir James Hannen’s functions 
would lose half their charms for outside gos- 
sipers. Thackeray, with other great writers, 
was never tired of inveighing against these unhappy ladies; and on 
the odious ‘Campaigner,’ poor little Rosy Newcome’s mamma, it may 
be said that he has concentrated all the most unpleasant qualities 
popularly attributed to that unpopular relationship. It is but fair 
to regard the matter from what may be presumed to be the mothers- 
in-law’s point of view. It is, we admit, a wide and tremendous 
subject; but a certain amount of justice may be meted out even 
within the small limits allotted to us for the purpose. 

_ So, messieurs the sons-in-law, stand forth! Let us inquire a 
little into your proceedings, and see if you are the immaculate and 
hardly-used beings you make yourselves out to be. What is act the 
first of your little comedy? We will take that scene of it when 
you have secured the affections of the daughter (perhaps the only 
one) of the house. You have been accepted, lucky dog! and all 
that is wanted to complete your happiness is the announcement from 
Madame Chose that the trousseau is ready, and the fixing of the 


‘uspicious day when no doubt various dignitaries of the Church will 
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vie with each other for the honour of initiating you into the most 
honourable and noble order of St. Benedict. You are naturally and 
creditably anxious to improve the interval by making acquaintance 
with your future wife’s tastes, pursuits, perhaps (ahem !) temper 

and with this laudable desire you frequent her home. At what time 
do you arrive in the morning? If not actually with the milk 

possibly at the moment the cream makes its appearance on the 
breakfast-table. At luncheon, after you have returned from ex. 
hibiting your conquest in the Row or elsewhere, you play a pretty 
fork, and consume to your own share a portion that would provide 
a satisfying meal for at least three of her younger brothers and 
sisters for nearly a week. Why not let the poor mother have her 
daughter to herself these last days in the well-worn nest ? At dinner 
you spread dismay in the breast of poor papa, whose feelings, though 
not so poignant at parting with his girl, are sensibly affected when 
the choicest bins of his cellar are put under requisition for your 
delight and expansive throat. Later on in the night, or even the 
morning, the prodigal wanderer, returning from club or cotillon, may 
stand amazed under the open panes listening to your feeble execution 
of ‘ Ah si ben mio,’ with which love-sick ditty you are, for perhaps 
the third or fourth time, refreshing the jaded street. Alas, you 
cannot wrench twenty years of watchful love and care all at once 
from the maternal bosom ; yours, at the best, will but ill supplant 
them. You have moneys, lands, and beeves ; you may be a good 
fellow enough; but there will come a time when the wife will yearn 
for the tender sympathy of her younger age: therefore if you are 
wise in these your days of courtship, let the poor mother understand 
that you are her friend, not her enemy, and that you do not consider 
her as the monster represented by fiction, and in nine cases out of 
ten you will have your reward later. 

Curious enough, it is in the great scene of the second act that 
the rupture or cooling down occurs. It is all very well at first. 
Mamma-in-law visits the cottage where love reigns supreme, aud 
where the strawberries and cherries are in full season. Why should 
she not take her little basket and collect the fragrant materials to be 
enjoyed at cosy tea with her beloved daughter téte-d-téte, while her 
noble lord is at lawn-tennis or looking after the cocks and hens, oF 
trying a new cob, or what not? Rash lady! every strawberry will 
be imputed to you; every cherry-stone will add a hundredweight to 
the already lofty cairn of your misdeeds. A terrible eye has been 
upon you: the gardener has been watching you from the safe covert 
of his ‘ paes and banes,’ and you have been filching the ‘ pet lot’ he 
was about to sell to the greengrocers in the neighbouring town for 
his own private emolument. He is a cunning scoundrel—most 
gardeners are—and it is not true, as the gravedigger says, ‘ There 
is no ancient gentlemen but gardeners,’ unless Shakespeare meat 
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to convey between the lines their connection with a still more ancient 
gentleman ; and when the master of the house complains of lack of 
fnit at his table, the answer is invariably, ‘ Mrs. Dash do take such 
, quantity out of the garden.’ Thus arises a mild row, and the 
mature Eve is warned that that garden contains forbidden fruit, the 
plucking of which again will entail serious consequences. Like the 
absent, she is always wrong. If she stays in bed in the morning, 
she is sulky; if she comes down to breakfast early, it is to pry into 
the letter-bag, or to discount the prawns ; if she takes an extra glass 
of wine after dinner, an observation is certain to be made about the 
increase of dipsomania, especially amongst women. The butcher’s 
bill is larger—it is that gluttonous old fiend ; it is smaller—and the 
confounded old skinflint has been cutting down the dinners. And 
so with everything. At present these remarks are made to the wife 
only; he forgets the profuse entertainments given in his honour 
during his courtship, the blackmail he levied on the paternal cellar, 
and perhaps with harsh words draws the first tears of married life. 
He is as unwise as he is unjust. 

But the time has arrived when a declaration of war can hardly 
be avoided. The casus belli generally occurs when that great event 
is imminent which shortly summons the doctor and the nurse. 
Verily to the stoutest-hearted husband any Campaigner would be 
acceptable at that time. He actually desires mamma’s presence, 
and would be nervous, anxious, and fidgety without her; but once 
get her into the house, he thinks, on such an occasion, and there 
will be no removing her. Here again is popular prejudice. It is 
certainly not within my experience that any lady has succeeded in 
establishing herself permanently in her son-in-law’s house as a 
reward for her attentions during that interesting period. That her 
services deserve recognition can hardly be disputed. Vigils, fatigue, 
the thousand little cares and attentions that the most exemplary 
Gamp would hardly think of bestowing—above all, the worrying 
antagonism of the hostile tribes in the midst of whom she lives, 
surely demand compensation. The cook will not ‘do’ anything 
after ten o’clock at night; the housemaid ‘hain’t paid to carry 
ot water’ at unseemly hours; the butler knows his place, and will 
not be interfered with. Anybody can see that ‘ master ’ates the 
old "ag ;’ let her sojourn be made as uncomfortable as possible. 
As for Gamp, she is as bad as a hundred Bashi-Bazouks. She 
‘evenges herself for hints or absolute orders given by committing 
atrocities on the baby. An apparently casual pin is discovered © 
iuvering in its gentle flesh; the pap is administered not far off 
on ; and clothing is ingeniously arranged so as to produce 
h g- She nursed the Countess de Warrene through twelve of 
troubles, and was never so meddled with before; which being 


interpreted means that she is unable to escamoter the brandy-bottle 
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or wanton with the beer. An intelligent supervision prevails the 
house, which Edwin resents, possibly because he is of a happy-go- 
lucky disposition, and allows himself to be cheated with equanimity 
When he declares to Mrs. Dash that he is master of the house, 
and will bear no mother near the throne, it is not to be wondered 
at if she shrugs her shoulders and provokes wrath. But, in gober 
truth, there is naught against her. Edwin is following the fashion 
—a fashion which we will make bold to say enlists for the hideous 
Quilp the sympathy of the greater number of the readers who follow 
his career, because Mrs. Jiniwin inhabits his house. ‘If I eoulg 
poison that dear old lady’s rum-and-water,’ exclaimed Mr. Quilp on 
a memorable occasion, ‘I’d die happy ;’ and that, we fear, is a wish 
not unfrequently expressed, perhaps in a less aggravated form, by 
others than the horrible dwarf. 

Think, O beloved sons-in-law, and ask yourselves, and answer 
honestly, what benefits you have not received from this much- 
maligned personage. What has she not done for your wives? Has 
she not produced her little magot when your bill at the tailor’s, let 
us say, has been longer than your credit? Who amplifies the 
children’s wardrobes? Who has saved you hundreds of pounds by 
imparting her valuable experience of household management ? Who 
is always ready in the hour of sickness or death to nurse or console? 
In short, what evil does she work in comparison to the good? 
However feebly I have advanced her claims to higher consideration, 
they are, without doubt, valid and honourable; and I am at all events 
proud that I am the first, as far as my memory serves me, to publish 

and make known the inestimable virtues of good mothers-in-law. 











